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GROWTH. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


How would I grow? Not like the vine, 
Though beautiful and full of grace, 
Close clinging to its resting-place, 

Where leaf and blossom intertwine. 

For 


The best supports in time will fail, 


endrils break when winds are high; 


And what can weak, vine strength avail 
When bruised and torn 


on earth I lie! 


But like the tree, oh tall and fair, 
With roots deep reaching through the ground, 
With branches spreading far around, 

Drawing all good from earth and air. 


Drawing al’ good that I may give 


Of my abundance friendly aid 


To all who seek my pleasant shade, 
Or in my sereening branches live; 


That when this term of life is past, 


And I am severed from the ground, 


My growth may all so firm be found 
That much of good will life outlast. 
—Boston Ti 
_- -eoe- — 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


anseript. 


Another “tremonstrant™ comes to our 
aid: The North American Review for Sep- 
tember will contain a pessimistic argument 
against woman suffrage by a woman « hose 
books have probably done as much to sap 
private virtue and promote social immor- 
ality as those of any modern writer of de- 
basing fiction. Naturally she distrusts 
women; because women detest and recoil 
from all that she represents in the world 
of literature. Her self-contempt takes the 
form of contempt for her own sex, which 
shows itself even in the title of her article. 
She speaks of ‘*female” suffrage, as if, in 
her conception, the element of sex swal- 
lowed up and effaced altogether the ra- 
tional individuality of women. 
the hand-writing on the wall, and adinits 
that woman suffrage is coming, but she 
knows that it bodes no good for her or her 
opinions. Ouida’s opposition is a crowning 
proof of the purifying and vivifving influ- 
ence which woman suffrage will exert upon 
literature and society. It is the best practi- 
cal answer to the fallacious objection: 
“Only bad women will vote.” 





She sees 


- coe 

A remarkable article on the social con- 
dition of women in North Carolina ap- 
pears this week in our columns. The 
writer of it has resided in North Carolina 
four years, and she knows whereof she 
Speaks. She would be glad to call the at- 
tention of the philanthropic women of the 
North to the deplorable condition of their 
sex in the South, but wishes her name 
concealed for obvious reasons. We can 
testify from personal observation and 
knowledge to the correctness of her de- 
scription. In nothing is the South so far 
behind the North as in the status of its 
Women. Beneath the gloss of a superficial 
“chivalry,” in very many cases, lies the 
cold, hard fact of mental, moral, and phys- 
ical subjection. 





27oe —— 


We continue to note the various attitudes 
assumed by the Prohibition party towards 
Woman suffrage in the different States and 
Territories. In California, at the recent 
State Convention, a “plank” endorsing it 
Was excluded from the platform, and in its 
Stead the following resolution, introduced 
by Colonel Babeock, was adopted without 
a dissenting vote: 


Whereas this Convention has excluded from its 
platform a declaration in favor of woman suffrage, 
and it appearing that such exclusion may lead to 
Misapprehension in regard to the opinion of the 
members of the Convention, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we most emphatically declare 
it to be our opinion that the immediate and un- 





people. 
| State Convention of Massachusetts follow 


conditional enfranchisement of woman would 
surely tend to the highest interest of the whole 
people, and forever put an end to the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors, and that for these reasons—as 
individuals—we will at all times use every law- 
ful and proper means to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution of the State conferring upon 
women the right to vote. 

In other words, while every individual 
in the Comvention was in favor of woman 
suffrage, the Prohibition party of Califor- 
nia refused to make it an issue. It is sig- 
nificant that not a single woman's name 
appears among its officers, or on its execu- 
tive committee. 

oe 

In Nebraska the prohibitionists have put 
up a full state ticket, with a woman suf- 
frage plank in their platform. 

_ “or 

In Pennsylvania, on the 26th inst., the 
Prohibitionists adopted a platform which 
mikes no allusion to suffrage for women. 

oe 

The Democratic State Convention of 
‘lennessee has incorporated in its platform 
a declaration in favor of submitting a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment to the 
Why should not the Republican 


the good example? 
oe 

Sut something else is needed. Prohibi- 
tion not enforced is practical free rum. In 
the cause of the Commonwealth against 
Rogers, of Great Barrington, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court decided 
years ago that a public bar is prohibited 
now, under any form of license granted in 
this State. The statute makes lawful the 
sale of intoxicating liquors under a li- 


was to be “strong-minded.” Self-help is 
the best help. ‘The care of property is not 
difficult to learn. By all means let women 
take charge of their own. ‘lender fathers 
or husbands may prefer to do it, but it is 
best for all concerned that you do it your- 
self. Begin now, while these relatives are 
here to instruct you, and do not wait till 
death deprives you of their aid. 
- coe 

Last week we reported the case of a 
father, near this city, who took his seven 
months’ old baby froin its mother. In the 


| same town where that occurred, a carpen- 


ter decoyed a little girl of five years into 
his place of work and assaulted her. 
father, a laboring man, finds that there is 
no redress for such a wrong, because the 
testimony of so small a child could not be 
taken in court. ‘There is no doubt of 


the crime. ‘This is one of several cases 


| just like it. where the culprit was not even 


some 


cense “only as an incidental and secondary | 


adjunct to the furnishing of food,” and 
euts off absolutely ‘tall sale of liquors 
where liquor-selling is the main and real 
business.” The Boston Advertiser and the 
Congregationalist herald this as a new dis- 
covery, but Thomas ‘Talbot said, long ago, 
that what we need is not so much more 
stringent laws as the enforcement of those 
we have. 


oo -—— 
The scandalous neglect, from Boston to 
Berkshire, to enforce the law, is due to a 
lack of zeal on the part of officials, and of 
unanimity on the part of the voters. There 
is public sentiment enough, if it were only 
fully and directly expressed, to enforce the 
law. What is wanted is municipal suf- 
frage for women. They can always be 
trusted to vote against the saloons, and to 
elect city and town officers who will do 
their duty. 
—— or —- 

If the anti-saloon republicans at Worces- 
ter, next month, would declare for a 
further extension of the principles of local 
option and home rule by a change in the 
election laws extending municipal suffrage 
to qualified female citizens, the temperance 
question would find a complete and final 
solution. Nothing else will solve it. No 
matter how sweeping or how stringent 
prohibition enactments may be made, they 
will continue to be evaded until the drunk- 
ard’s wife and sister and daughter are al- 


arrested. Women must surely see from 
such facts the need of some power in leg- 
islation that is not there now. The judg- 
ment of women is not expressed in the 
law or its execution, hence these human 
hyenas go unpunished. 

“of — 

On Friday of last week, Matthias L. 
Darby was brought before the police court 
of Newark New Jersey, where he was 
confronted by about thirty little girls be- 
tween the ages of nine and sixteen, whom 
he had assaulted. Darby is a real-estate 
dealer, with an oflice in Newark and one in 
Elizabeth. 
into his back office. 
by an Italian woman whom he paid. A 
peanut vender near by connived, if not an 
actual accomplice. ‘The details are shock- 
ing. ‘The children of the poor and of the 
well-to-do were alike the victims. If any 
wild beast had preyed upon these children, 
the whole community would have hunted 
him to his death. Not less should the crime 
of this man receive punishment that will 
put it out of his power to destroy. 
should be imprisoned for life. ‘The case 
must be watched. 


Some were brought 


eo 

One swallow does not make a summer, 
nor can a single election make it sure that 
women will not always have just one opin- 
ion on all political questions. But the late 
elections in England and in Washington 
Territory are like the one swallow; they 
are indications. In England and Scotland 
women were found active and earnest sup- 
porters of each different faction or party. 
In Washington Territory, on the one ques- 
tion at issue, women took different sides, 
and that, too, where it has been aflfirmed 
women would go solid one way. “Shall 


| we let women vote, when they might vote 


lowed to offset the vote of the drunkard. | 


When the municipal authorities find that 
their official existence depends upon a rigid 
enforcement of the law, there will be no 
difficulty in enforcing it. 

“eo — 

The folly or madness of a military gen- 
eral would be apparent if he should put 
his forces in battle array against a power- 
ful, well-equipped army, while more than 


half his own soldiers had not even a gun. | 


sut this is what a large part of the tem- 
perance people are doing. ‘They propose 
to fight the temperance battle with ballots, 


when by far the most numerous and most | 


active temperance forces, viz., the women, 
are without ballots. But many temper- 
ance men refuse to put a woman suffrage 
plank in their political platform. In the 
Legislature many of them vote against any 
extension of suffrage to women. 
most short-sighted policy possible. 


It is the | 
But 


a war upon us, and we have to fight it 
out?” has been often asked. But the fear 
that women will all think alike when they 
yote grows less now that they do vote, 
and do not vote alike. ‘Many women, 
many minds.” 

“o- 

When Rev. Sam Jones began his remark- 
able ministry, he insisted on one occasion 
with great urgeney that in every house 
there should be family prayers. ‘Let the 
wife,” said he, *‘use every endeavor to in- 


The | 


tled to vote as they. Let every qualitied 
woman exercise her rights next week, and 
thus help the cause of her sex and of lib- 
erty. 
ad 

‘The requirement that personal property 
tax-payers be on the tax rolls before vot- 
ing, gives especial value to the suggestion 
that 2 woman who is neither a mother or 
guardian of a child that has attended 
school eight weeks or more this year, nor 
on the assessment rolls of real or personal 
property-owners, shall lease a small piece 


of ground, say for a month, at a nominal | 


rent. 
moment before she ofters her vote. She 
need not pay the rent before voting, nor 
put the lease in writing, unless she chooses. 
Every adult citizen who hires a lodging, 
store, or office,—even part of a room,—in 
the district where she lives, has a right to 
vote. 


ee 
As there are eleven thousand school dis- 
tricts in New York State, it is impossible, 
without great expense, to collect the re- 
turns from them; but it is important to 
know on Wednesday, Sept. 1, how many 
women have voted, what women are elect- 


ed to office, ete. Hence friends, 


| ever these things occur, should telegraph 


He lured some of the children | 


them as soon as the polls close, to Hamil- 
ton Willeox, 146 Broadway, New York. 
Ten words from any telegraph office in 
the State costs but twenty-five cents, with 
date, address, and signature. From places 
where there is no telegraph, reports should 
be sent by the first mail. 
To 


Dr. Withers Moore, in his presidential 


| address to the British Medical Association, 
now in session in London, made a savage | 


| ucation 


and groundless attack upon the higher ed- 
of women, Dr. Moore 
audience that, according to a high Amer- 


_ jean authority (whose name is not men- 


tioned), the physical effects of study are so 
disastrous upon American women that if it 
is not stopped the mothers of the republic 
will have to be drawn from the trans-At- 


| lantic homes, and then-went on to say that 
| there was ‘*hardly an American physician” 


| lion dollars. 


duce her husband to lead the devotions. | 


But if she fail, let her gather her children 
around her while she reads the Bible ard 
prays. Let her husband sit in the corner, 
and let him be asked what his name was 
before he was married.” ‘The little breeze 
now blowing in the daily papers about the 
names of married women, recalls this bit 
from Sam Jones, who evidently thought it 
the last indignity that could be offered to 
aman, to be asked what his name used to 
be. 


- oe 


Messrs. Brentano Bros., publishers and 


| booksellers, 101 State Street, Chicago, IIL, 


temperance measures will have to wait | 


until such leaders see the supreme folly of 
their method. 


scien 

‘The case of Harriet Reid who, in this city, 
was fleeced of $100,000 or more by the man 
Whittier, who had charge of her property. 
and who just kept her along with money 
to use, shows once more the need of busi- 
ness knowledge among women. ‘Is it 
proper for me to ask my trustee about the 
state of my property?” said an intelligent 
woman who wished to know, but who had 
been brought up with the idea that women 
should have nothing to do with business 
or polities, and that to meddle with either 





will keep single copies of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL for sale, and will also act as our 
agents in receiving subscriptions. 


+o — 


Once more we remind our readers that 
the New York school elections, outside the 
cities, take place next Tuesday evening, 
except in some of the larger villages, where 
they are held the next day. ‘To vote on 
personal property, under the new law, it 
is not enough merely to own the property ; 
the voter's name must be on the assess- 
ment rolls just made. No one should make 


the declaration: “I am entitled to vote at | 


this meeting,” on account of owning per- 
sonal property, unless her name is on 
those rolls. No woman should attempt to 
vote unless she has the same qualifications 
as are required of her brother or father. 
If she has these, she is just as much enti- 


| 





who has specially treated the diseases of 


women, who will not corroborate these 
words. 
4“, 
Dr. Moore's misstatement should have 


been met on the spot by a direct and posi- 
tive contradiction. Statistics of the health 
and child-bearing of the women graduates 
of American colleges, numbering many 
hundreds, obtained by the widest possible 
correspondence on the part of the Alumni 
Association, revised by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, and published in his official re- 
port, prove exactly the contrary. A man 
who would make so sweeping an assertion 
not only without authority, but in defiance 
of conclusive evidence to the contrary, is 
not a suitable person to be president of the 
British Medical Association. 
—_— a. ae —_—_ 

The important defaleations in Boston 
alone, during the past two months, are 
suid to have amounted to more than a mil- 
In view of the fact that in 
the United States Treasury Department at 
Washington, women have been serving in 
important financial trusts for twenty-five 
years, and that the government has never 
lost a dollar by them, we suggest the wis- 
dom of selecting women who are stock- 
holders, as the future treasurers of our 
great corporations. 

. 40> 

The objection to municipal woman suf- 
frage that ‘tthe bad women would vote and 
the good women would stay at home,” is re- 
futed by the character of the women who 
vote for school committee year after year 
in Massachusetts. ‘They number about 
7,000. Of these about 2,000 vote in Bos- 
ton. Some are Republicans, and some 
Democrats, but all without exception are 
women of the highest character and quali- 
fications. All will admit that they far 
surpass in moral and mental endowments 
the average of male voters in our city elec- 
tions. 


or 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Topeka, Kansas, on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th of October. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Providence, October 6 and 7. 

The annual meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ot- 
tumwa, November 2 and 3. 

So the work oes on. LB 


wher- | 


This she can do even as late as the | 


CONCERNiNG WOMEN 

GRACE GREENWOOD and her daughter, 
Miss Annie Lippincott, are in Switzerland. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe is taking a 
short outing in a yacht on the New Eng- 
land coast. 

INA B. MCLANE has secured the contract 
to carry the mail between Eureka and 
Palisade, Nev., a distance of ninety miles. 

Miss ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, it is 
said, now does her writing with her right 
arm in a splint, having « sprained wrist. 

Mrs. H. 8S. WARD, a former resident of 
Phillipston, read a poem at the Centennial 
celebration of the settlement of the town, 
last week. 

Mrs. A. R. Brown, of New York city, 
is one of the most noted philanthropic 
workers. She is superintendent of the 
woman's branch of the city missionary 
work. 

Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN has taken a new 
studio in the building corner of Park 
Square and Boylston Street. She will re- 
tain her pleasant studio at her own home 
on Mount Vernon Street, however. 

Miss DOLORES LEONART-Y-CASANOVAS 
has received the degree of M. D. from the 
University of Barcelona, after eleven years 
of study, many prizes, and the first honors 
in all her examinations. She entered the 
university at eight, and is now nineteen. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Fosrer addressed 800 
persons on ‘Tuesday afternoon, at a tem- 


| perance mass meeting and basket picnic, 


at Missisquoi Park, Vt., in favor of pro- 
hibition, but against third party action as 


| a means of attaining it. 


Py | 
told his | 





| girls and 260 boys. 





Miss NELLIE BRIGHTMAN, late assist- 
ant secretary of the Boston Foreign Ex; 
hibit. and one of the staft of the Massa- 
chusetts Statistics of Labor Bureau, is now 
assistant editor of the Duluth (Minn.) 
Daily Times and of the Lawrence American. 


Miss Hutpau B. Loup, of the Rock- 
land Jndependent, Hon. John D. Long, and 
Mayor Whipple, of Brockton, addressed a 
reunion of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, under the auspices of the D. Willard 
tobinson Post, at Park Hill Grove, West 
Scituate, on the 12th inst. 


Miss BELLE M. PETTIGREW, of Raleigh, 
N. C., is a missionary teacher, and has the 
entire care of the girls’ department of 
Shaw University, numbering 120 colored 
This university is sup- 
ported by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT and 
family, who are now occupying the Tudor 
homestead at Nahant, will remain until 
October, when they will return to Wash- 
ington and take possession of the house on 
K, near Seventeenth Street, which has re- 
cently undergone extensive repairs. 

Mrs. CLARA B. COLBy, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, is arranging for a course 
of lectures in Nebraska by Mrs. E. L. Sax- 
on, and will accompany her during as 
much of the time as editorial and family 
rares permit, in order to organize societies 
and clubs. She lately held a two-days’ 
convention in Madison, Neb., and is devis- 
ing a system of club work which shall be 
‘elastic, interesting, and permanent.” 

Miss ANNA E. KLUMPKE, who has been 
studying for many years under the best 
Paris masters, can now be ranked among 
the first American portrait artists. She 
received an ‘*Honorable Mention” in last 
year’s Salon for her portrait of her sister, 
Dr. Klumpke, whose appointment to be 
House Surgeon in the Paris hospitals cre- 
ated no little sensation a year ago in 
French medical circles. Miss Klumpke, 
the artist, is now in the south of France 
finishing a portrait of Miss Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who is said to look very much 
like her grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 

Mrs. PHILENA EVERETT JOHNSON, of 
Highmore, Dakota, read an essay on 
‘Equal Suffrage” before the District Con- 
vention of the W. C. 'T. U., which was af- 
terwards published by request in the 
Highmore Herald. Mrs. Johnson begins 
by saying that ‘‘the corner-stone and basis 
upon which every civilized nation is build- 
ing” is that ‘tall just government is founded 
on the consent of the governed.” She con- 
cludes by the prediction that ‘being an 
equal suffragist will only make a woman 
more careful concerning her home duties, 
that she bring not reproach upon the cause 
or the band of noble women who compose 
the W. C. T. U. of America, who bear upon 
their banners the soul-inspiring motto, 
‘For God and Home and Native Land.” 
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CONDITION OF NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN. 


ASHEVILLE, BUNCOMBE Co., N. C. 
editors Woman's Journal? 

A thousand miles from Boston, more or 
less, there sits upon green hills that rise 
more than two thousand feet above the 
sea level a pretty town, whose unique at- 
tractions have won from so blasé a travel- 
ler as Charles Dudley Warner praises 
which, if not warm, are at least sweet and 
cold, like the ice-cream which forms the 
staple summer-dessert of its many hotels 
and boarding-houses. Walk or drive where 
you will, you cannot go amiss of charming 
and noble scenery. You note, if a real 
lover of nature, many small graces novel 
to the visitor from the cold North or the 
more monotonous West. With what slow | 
gradations spring comes creeping up the 
mountains! how long the woods keep the 
tender green which flushes them for so 
brief a space in New England! how the 
flower seasons overlap each other! The 
arbutus is hardly missed from the pine 
woods, and the rue anemone still lingers 
there, when the laurel opens:-its pink buds 
in the same shady recesses. You know 
now why yonder mountain range is named 
the Blue Ridge. The bloom is like that 
upon the grape, and it invests every far 
peak or distant forest, more ethereal than 
the Indian summer haze — indescribably 
soft and alluring. 

You stroll into the reading-room of the 
Library, the creation of generous women, 





——— te - 


“Woman remains where the deference of 
manhood placed her; subordinate in pub- 
lic life, but the idol to which every knee 
bowed.” It should be a very choice type 
of womanhood which has been developed 
under such gracious influences. There are 
women enough in the North who are no- 
body’s idol, God knows; women whose 
sweetness and beauty fade away in the 
daily struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door. There are young girls who know 
no real girlhood, and are worn and old be- 
fore their time. ‘There are widowed wom- 
en who must not weep because the chil- 
dren must be fed. 

Is there, then, none of this at the South? 
We have heard of that ideal state of so- 
ciety where woman’s only mission is to be 
heautiful and bless the world with noble 
sons and lovely daughters. Have we found 
the paradise where such a condition of 
things obtains? We go forth, curious to 
investigate. Tet us see what is precisely 
the status of women in that portion of the 
Sonth under our eye; let us see where the 
“deference of man has placed her.” 

At the door of your boarding-house you 
meet a tall, slim girl of about eighteen. 
She has a tow sack slung over one shoul- 
der and held by one hand, and in the other 
she carries a lean chicken by the two feet, 
head downwards. You think of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals as you answer her question. No. 
You don’t want to buy a chicken nor the 
peck of potatoes she has in the tow sack. 





and look down upon the picturesque main 
street, which can have no duplicate on the | 
continent. Or perhaps you take up a copy | 
of the weekly Optimist, in search of the | 
high thinking which, as a New Englander, | 
you crave as a complement to the very | 
plain living of your hotel or boarding- 
house. Your eye is immediately caught 
by the caption, 

“CRIME IN CONNECTION WITH FEMALES.” 

And you read: 

“The United States are called the para- 
dise of women. Nowhere has the sex re- 
ceived so much deference, nowhere has 
there been so much chivalric courtesy ; and 
a female has been enabled to travel alone 
from one end of the country to the other, 
assured of respect and protection. ‘his is 
the case even now; and yet the crimes 
against women have increased to an ex- 
tent and have been committed with an at- | 
rocity that vitiates the claim put forth of 
chivalrous devotion to the sex. What has | 
made the change? 

‘In the South there is no assertion of 
woman’s rights. Woman remains in the 
position where the deference of manhood 
placed her; subordinate in public life, but 
the idol to whom every knee bowed. At 
the North woman’s rights have demanded 
attention, and as they are asserted, so is a 
wide conflict between the sexes precipi- 
tated. As delicacy and retinement forfeit 
their claim to precedence, so does antagon- 
ism as a question of physical superiority 
arise. Considerations of sex are lost sight 
of, and then comes into the eye of the hu- 
man brute only the physical distinctions 
of sex, apart from the moral and esthetic 
influences which have operated for her 
protection. Measured by the standard 
now adopted to discriminate the relation 
of the sexes, the South stands on a much 
higher plane than the North Perhaps the 
South loses or gains by its degree of phys- 
ical and mental culture. Adopting our 
standard, we are inclined to glory in the 
fact that the outrage or murder of woman 
so rarely stains the criminal records of 
the South.” ¥ 

It is a curious coincidence that while 
you read these last words, a murder trial is 
in progress over in yonder court-house. 
One winter morning a poor log-house was 
found to have been burned to the ground 
during the night, and the charred remains 
of the inmates—a woman and a man—were 
found in the ruins. There was reason for | 
suspecting murder, since, some months 
afterward, certain men were arrested and 
put on trial for the crime. Whether this 
outrage and murder of a woman was one | 
of those rare exceptions which ‘stain the 
criminal records of the South,” it is not 
worth while to inquire. Statistics would 
be impertinent in the face of such rhetoric 
as we have quoted. If they had any place 
in this discussion, it might be possible to 
show that even now the crimes against 
women committed at the North, ‘‘where 
women’s rights have demanded attention,” 
have not been committed in consequence 
of a ‘“‘wide conflict between the sexes.” 
They do not occur, as a rule, in the circle of 
the woman’s 1ights agitators. ‘*Considera- 
tions of sex are” not “lost sight of’ where 
men and women work together in church, | 
college, school, factory, workshop, print- 
ing-oftice, ete , at the North or anywhere 
else. 

















‘The “Shuman brute” swarms in our | 
great cities, tramps our highways, strays 
out into quiet rural towns, with lust in his 
eye and murder in his heart. He was often 
swept from the old world upon our shores, 
or he is the son of vice and ignorance, the 
child of sin and want. 

The working classes of the South were 
born within her gates, and educated in her 
homes. Let her wait until Europe has 
poured its idle and vicious hordes upon her 
soil for three-fourths of a century, till she 
has cities like New York and Chicago, be- 
fore she compares her criminal records 
with those of the North. 





How far has she brought these things? 
Five miles. Walked? Yes. Her brown 
ankles are bare and her feet show through 
the gaping holes in her old shoes. 

Another tall girl, decently dressed this 
time, meets you in the hall. 

“You don't know when Dr. —— will be 


in?” you reply to her question. ‘Have 
you read the card on his door?” you 
ask. 


*No ma‘am! I never could read writ- 
ing,’’ she replies, as blithely as if it. were 
not a shameful confession. 

At the postoflice a middle-aged woman 
accosts you 

‘Please give me ten cents ter buy ter- 
bacea?” 

It is the first time you have ever been 
begged of in any public street in the United 
States by a native. 

The streets of this mountain city are 
wonderfully quaint and picturesque. They 
are so, partly by virtue of their unlikeness 
to anything else with which the Northern 
visitor, accustomed to industry, thrift, 
and the life and stir of business, is famil- 
iar. Poverty and contentment go hand in 
hand. Yonder a barefoot darkey, with 
crownless hat and dilapidated trousers, 
chaffering with the countryman over a 
watermelon, “composes” well, but the 
Anglo-Saxon seems an alien element. Pic- 
turesqueness is not his forte. He is lean and 
scrawny, while Cuffey is fat and shining. 
Cuffey’s tones and laugh are mellow, and 
unctuous; the soul of good-nature and 
love of ease flow through them. The coun- 
tryman speaks with a sad and gentle drawl. 
He may not know it, but he was made for 
better things than to pick the banjo and 
lie with his feet to the fire. His wife and 
daughters—there are three of the latter— 
are all tall, thin, angular, with no hint of 
womanly grace in their forms and little in 
their faces. They are so lean that their 
dresses fit, as the old saying has it, “like a 
sack on a bean-pole.” Each has a bit of 
wood three or four inches long sticking 
out of her mouth. ‘There is, or has been, 
snuff on the unseen end of it. Sometimes 
you may see a brown rivulet of the snuff- 


juice meandering down upon the chin. 


Some of these poor women, however, are 
evidently industrious, and as clean as a 
filthy habit, which is almost universal, will 
allow them to be. [fit isa bright day,— 


| and by far the greater number of the days 


are bright in this genial climate—there are 
from fifty to a hundred of them in the 
town. Some have walked in—three, five, 
eight miles—with a few quarts of berries, 
afew apples, potatoes, chickens, the ag- 
gregate of their goods probably worth less 
than one dollar. Others have come in the 
country teams, long, low, canvas-covered 
‘*Pennsylvania wagons,” sitting in splint 
chairs, drawn by mules, or, possibly, by 
steers. ‘They wear calico dresses and cali- 
co cape-bonnets. They never had any- 
thing better than a calico dress—not one 
in a hundred of them—in all their lives. 
Not one ina hundred of them can read or 
write. Not one in a hundred ever at- 
tended school three months. ‘They stand 
about at the street corners, gazing at the 
passers-by with wide, staring, incurious 
eyes. ‘They ‘‘trade”’ at the general store 
their rag-carpeting, their tallowy butter, 
their homespun yarns for tobacco, Rio cof- 
fee, calico of gay colors. They sit about 
on up-turned boxes in the stores, their 
trading finished, till it pleases pater-familias 
to start for home. Not infrequently you 
may see one on either side of the husband 
or brother, who has got at the bar-room 
close by more than he can carry, support- 
ing his staggering steps, and hoisting him 
into the wagon, where he lies in the straw 





upon the floor while the women drive 
home. Home! Oh, blessed farmers of the 
North and West, think what that word 
stands for with you! It stands for neat, 
pleasant houses, painted and verandaed, 
for carpets, rocking-chairs, cosey sitting- 
rooms, tidy, roomy kitchens, for newspa- 
pers, perhaps books, pictures, at any rate, 
for such education and intelligence and 
comfortable ways of living as make civil- 
ization. ‘To these men and women it means 
—what? ‘I have never seen a comfortable 
farm-house in North Carolina,” 
Virginia gentleman, ‘‘and [ have seen, I 
think, two hundred of them.” 

‘The house is of logs, with probably two 
doors, possibly a board window. Should 
it be built of boards with glazed windows, 
it is spoken of as ‘ta nice house with glass 
lights.” It is apt to be about sixteen or 
eighteen feet square, and may have a lean- 
to, which may be used either for a bed- 
room or cooking-room. Usually, how- 
ever, the simple family cooking is done in 
the great stone fireplace at the end of the 
family-room. ‘here are often three beds 
in a row on one side of the room. Perhaps 
there is a loft above which is reached by a 


ladder, or, as in one case we knew, by one | 


of the boys climbing on a table, clutching 
a rafter, and swinging himself up. In this 
one room all ages and both sexes sleep, 
from childhood to old age. ‘The furniture 
is of the simplest. A long table at one 
side, with low benches beside it for use at 
meals, is often seen. ‘There is, rarely, a 
plain bureau, but this is in the homes of 
the well-to-do. ‘There may be a spinning- 
wheel in the corner. There is no china 
closet, for the whole table service would 
not furnish forth a modern camper-out for 
a week’s outing. ‘The cooking utensils are 
an iron tea kettle, a frying-pan, and a 
bake-oven; the latter a deep, iron vessel, 
with a hollow cover which holds coals for 
browning the top of the bread, and a cof- 
fee-pot. ‘here may be a pot to boil the 
dinner. If so, it may also serve to boil the 
family washing. Bacon, fried in the fry- 
ing-pan, corn-bread baked in the bake- 
oven, beans, string-beans and “roasting 
ears” boiled in the pot with plenty of bacon 
for **seasoning’’—these are the staple ar- 
ticles of the family fare, accompanied 
three times daily by black Rio coffee, 
usually taken without milk or cream, and 
almost always without sugar. This menu 
is varied occasionally by fried chicken, 
more rarely by game, which might easily 
be had with little trouble. Whatis known 
as raised bread or yeast bread among us, 
is spoken of South as “light bread” in con- 
tra distinction, probably, to the ordinary 
buttermilk biscuit, which is either sour 


said a | 








and heavy, or sodden and yellow with | 


soda. 
not a familiar one to the woman we have 
been speaking of. 
the niceties of cooking, nothing of dainty 
housekeeping. She was raised to field- 
work. She milks the cows, feeds the hogs, 
ploughs, hoes corn, builds fence, hauls 
logs, pulls fodder, digs potatoes; in short, 
does any and all the work a man may do, 
its amount only limited by her strength. If 
her hard, rough life has left small room 
for the graces of life, what wonder? Into 
her darkness und ignorance no househo!d 


journal comes, with its sympathy and 


stimulus. Should her husband sell a piece 
of land, she ‘‘makes her mark” in the 
proper place. Her little girls are growing 
up just as their mother did. There is a poor 
apology for a school, taught during two, 
three, or four months in the year, some- 
where; two, three, or four miles away. 
That even this, rightly used, would lift 
them out of the slough where the ‘‘defer- 
ence of manhood has placed them,” how 
should they know? How can you reach 
them and lift them to a higher level? 

Are these, after all, the women of whom 
our chivalric editor wrote? Seriously, we 
believe not. ‘They are the wives and daugh- 
ters of the yeomanry of North Carolina. 
But, we fancy, they are not what we had 
in mind when he strung together those 
glittering obscurities which we have stolen 
from his pages. Doubtless he meant the 
wives and daughters of the late colonels, 
majors, captains, in the civil war,—ladies, 
not ‘‘females.” ‘These ladies seem to be 
doing very much as Northern women do 
and would do under similar circumstances. 
They open milliners’ shops, they do dress- 
making, they keep boarding-houses—the 
favorite resource of reduced gentility the 
world over, and particularly popular here 
in this mountain resort. It looks as if ‘the 
deference of manhood” has placed woman 
here, as elsewhere, where she can do the 
most good, and be the most helpful to 
man. If her rights have not yet ‘*\demand- 
ed attention,” if she occupies subordinate 
positions only, and receives inferior pay, 
it is by so much a disadvantage. When 
there are cultivated women in the South 
who desire to preach, practice law and 
medicine, fill chairs in colleges, edit news- 
papers, write books, and who are capable 
of doing these things, be sure they will do 
them. And no man of brains or breeding 


will be antagonized thereby. 
ASHEVILLE. 


The art of making “light bread” is | 


She knows nothing of | 


| grateful and cheerful. 











SUMMER ON A COTTON PLANTATION. 


SHEPPARDTOWN, LEFLORE Co., MiIss., l 
AvuG. 10, 1886. j 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The new road up the Yazoo Valley, in 
western Mississippi, leads through a wil- 
derness of rural beauty. Plantations and 
forests, bright, burning sunshine, and then 
a boundless contiguity of shade, richly- 
laden fields and crystal lakes—all move 
swiftly by. The station is reached, and a 
ride in an open phaeton, drawn by “Old 
Gray,” brings the visitor to the door of the 
vine-clad cottage, replacing the old ances- 
tral mansion of ante-bellum days, which 
went to smoke and ashes. Along the cool 
embowered roadway the faithful horse 
gently trots. A look overhead through 
the great antlered cypress reveals in the 
distance a sky of pearl and gold—a south- 
ern sky in mid-summer. ‘The interlacing 
boughs of the mighty forest trees, bound 
together by festoons of wild trumpet-vine 
and clematis, wave in the passing breezes, 
dropping their flowers as though a con- 
queror were passing over the woodland 
trail. The dimpling waters of the wayside 
lake respond in musical murmurs to the 
kissing zephyrs, which lightly frolic on its 
glassy surface. Clusters of water-ivy 
sway with the gently undulating wavelets, 
and then grow quiet like so many little 
green islets. The large lily, the lotus 
flower, peers above its broad-spread leaves, 
as if held aloft by a naiad’s hand. It must 
have been a scene like this that inspired 
the poet Cowper, as he wrote :— 

“Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks so sweet retired solitude ; 
Where with her best muse, contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of Resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 

It is, indeed, a temple for thought,— 
these great chambers of the forest! The 
imagination plays a thousand weird tricks. 
The heart-strings loosen their tension, as 
sweet melodies sweep unbidden over their 
frail cordage to bid weleome to contem- 
plation. The mind gives to memory the 
light sceptre and dozes amid the surround- 
ings. Then the poet again sings :— 

‘Tis pleasant through the loopholes of Retreat, 

To peep at such a world, 

To see the stir of the great Babel and not feel the 
crowd. 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 

Ata safe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjured ear.” 

It isa beautiful August morning in this 
“Carrara unquarried.” ‘The vines and 
flowers hang thickly on the cottage porch. 
The Jack bean’s purple blossom kisses the 
morning-glory’s more delicate cheek, and 
both twine lovingly in the arms of the 
waxen Madeira vine. It is a cool place of 
rest in the midst of a vast cotton planta- 
tion. It cooler than in some more 
northern clime, for fire is pleasant in the 
early morning. <A_ bright blaze from 
woodland fagots when the sun begins to 
scatter his rays over field and forest is 
Then comes the 
dazzling brightness and the scorching heat. 
The coolness retires to the shaded recesses 
and there holds its sway throughout the 
day. 

It is later now, and the shades of eve- 
ning are coming on. ‘The sunset glow is 
in the west, and the great sunflower has 
turned its face that way. ‘The heavens are 
ina burning glow. The horizonis a streak 
of golden light. The happy negro sings 
as he is returning from his daily toil, and 
the mule in his rattling plough-gear walks 
slowly ahead, neighing as the barn is 
neared. 

A walk down the ‘turning row” brings 
us in sight of Mammy ‘Tempe’s cabin. 
The cotton grows luxuriantly in hedge- 
like rows on each side. The blooms of to- 
day are a beautiful creamy white, those of 
yesterday are deepening from pink to a 
darker shade, while those of the day be- 
fore, dark and red, are dropping withered, 
on the cold earth beneath the wide-spread- 
ing plant. 

Mammy Tempe rises and hobbles forth 
to meet her foster-children and their guest. 
She bids them to be seated, and replies to 
their kind inquiries as to her health that 
she is *‘toloble and reasonable.” She is 
bent with age. Her palsied hand shakes 
as she seats herself for a chat about the 
long ago “reb times,” &c. She is full of 
legendary lore, and her past is her favorite 
topic. She desires no future, and says she 
is awaiting the Master’s call. Her skin is 
black and her eyes are dim with age, but 
her memory is good, particularly for the 
distant past, ‘‘when old master lived and 
old mistis was here.” She is full of super- 
stitious awe, and tells many ghost stories, 
in the truth of which she believes. 

*Oh, yes,” she said, **l knew we would 
be free,—I knew God had raised up a 
Moses for us, to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness. But it was too late for Mammy 
‘Tempe, and it was not best for the young 
ones; they are all going astray ; nobody to 
look afterthem. Their parents won't, and 
their white folks can't. They are going to 
destruction. They are not making the 

right use of their freedom. Ain’t they vot- 
ing for the whiskey business?” 

And she looked up inquiringly. 


is 


When 








told they were, in most instances, she 
sighed several times, and said it would be 
the ruinof them. Her manners are goog 


-and her language remarkably correct for 


one who cannot even read or write. Hey 
conduct has been most exemplary sinee 
she was emancipated, and she was faithfy| 
and true before. She is kindly cared for, 
and seems contented and happy. She jg 
one of the few links that bind her white 
foster-children to the past. ‘The new relg. 
tion which the negro occupies to his former 
master has dissolved all others. They 
stand now as employer and employee, 
with none of the former responsibilities 
from the white to the black. Some of 
them have improved under the new pé 
gime, and some have retrograded. It hag 
been best for us of this section—for the 
mental, moral, and physical responsibjjj. 
ties resting upon the slave-owner were ter. 
rible ones. All now realize that a burden 
has been lifted from their shoulders. [ do 
not think there is a man or woman in the 
South who would re-enslave the freed. 
men or own one again if it could be done, 
The emancipation of the negro race was 
not greater than that of the white. ‘To 
understand the colored race is an impossi- 
bility, for it is a contradictory one. Those 
who have been reared among them from 
infancy do not know them. ‘They are pious 
to excess at times, praying night and day 
for weeks. Then they care nothing for it 
for months, and relapse into their old ways, 
and go into other extremes. This county 
is fullof them. They are the chief labor. 
ers of this section. They work slowly to 
suit themselves, and are not bound by any 
contract. Money has no influence on them 
in the matter of labor. They have little 
or no thrift, and care not to-day to provide 
for to-morrow. ‘They have here a beauti- 
ful, fertile country, and can make as good 
a living as they desire with but little work. 
So they skim along, enjoying life as they 
find it. They care little or nothing for 
reputation. One who has been in the pen- 
itentiary stands as well among his fellows 
as one who is morally correct. If one is 
jailed for a theft or other misdemeanor, his 
white employer will engage counsel and 
have him defended and released. In many 
vases their misdemeanors are not reported, 
Such they are—free in every sense of the 
word. No agreement is binding, no con- 
tract sacred,—not even the marriage-vow, 
—longer than agreeable or convenient. 
Yet they learn well, are generally kind and 
obliging, respectful and polite. They are 
fanatically earnest in their religious feel- 
ings, and in their mirthful moods, but 
they never grieve or sorrow deeply over 
the past; no misfortune embitters; no be- 
reavements break the heart. A few days 
will suffice to heal the most harrowing 
sorrow. In them there is no sentiment, 
either poetic or romantic. They are no 
sastle builders. ‘hey are not visionary, 
because the mind does not extend beyond 
the present moment and the accomplish- 
ment of immediate results. They are a 
unit in but one thing, and that is their 
“color.” 

Yet this race has the most beautiful 
country on earth for a dwelling-place. A 
short winter, a lovely spring, a glorious 
summer, and an autumn with its manifold 
beauties and pleasures,—seasons all of 
fruit and flowers, with little labor. 

SALLIE B. MORGAN. 


— coe - — 
THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In addition to your conclusive reply to 
Mr. Joseph A. Howland, it may be said 
that every one of the fifty-two New York 
lawyers who signed the opinion to which 
he refers, knew the meaning which was to 
attach to his words, and signed with that 
understanding. 
city, said: “I cannot examine this word- 
ing closely now, but if it means that wom- 
en are not excluded by the constitution, ! 
will sign it with pleasure.” And he did 
so. Others have expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the shape wherein it has appeared 
in the WomAN’s JOURNAL and Columbia 
Jurist, and one lawyer has asked for copies 
to distribute among his professional breth- 
ren, with his name attached, while another 
has kindly proposed to obtain more signa- 
tures. 

It may be well to state that the work to 
which the “Fifty Opinions’ refer (the 
writer's “‘Legislature’s Power over Suf- 
frage”), was furnished to each of fifty- 
seven lawyers, and his opinion requested; 
that they took their time—some of them 
more than a year—to examine the matter; 
and that but five of the fifty-seven de 
clined to concur. 

Mr. Howland’s assertion, that the words 
“every male citizen” shall be entitled (0 
vote” (in Art. 2 of our constitution) eX 
clude female citizens, is a mere assump 
tion; a special examination of this very 
point, involving the laborious analysis of 
constitution and election law for the whole 
two hundred and fifty years of New York 
legislation and a»much longer period of 
English,—a research of which no one else 
has ever made,—enables me to say from 
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positive knowledge. Ifthe New York con- 
stitution, like our school law, provided that 
«po others” shall vote, there would then be 
the “limitation” or ‘constitutional inhibi- 
tion” which he claims to exist. But there 
are no such words, except as to non-resi- 
dents, bribe-givers and takers, election-bet 
makers, and convicts. ‘There are no 
“jimitations’” or “constitutional inhibi- 
tions” but these. The very thing he thinks 
impossible is the exact fact. The consti- 
tution does not exclude aliens and minors. 
The Legislature excludes them by statute. 

It may be proper to add that before the 
writer made public his present position on 
the law of this subject, he went patiently 
through the severe research mentioned 
above, and resolutely kept to himself the 
truth of the matter till painstaking study 
had made his position certain. 

The section Mr. Howland cites is a guar- 
antee. He confounds a mere omission 
from a guarantee, with an express inhibi- 
tion, and on this basis denies freedom to 
millions of people. 

[am not contending for New York 
alone; I stand for a doctrine of law appli- 
cable to every State and ‘Territory. ‘To 
exclude any class from suflrage, the or- 
ganic law must use express words of pro- 
hibition. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
coo —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The announcement that no less than 
three hundred of the members who have 
been returned to serve in the newly-clected 
House of Commons are favorable to grant- 
ing the suffrage to women, will come, says 
the London Queen, as a matter of surprise 
toa great many persons. Itis but a few 
years since that the subject was regarded 


| 
| 








as out of the range of practical politics. - 


Punch, which may in some sense be re- 
garded as the mirror of the hour, carica- 
tured the movement in one of its car- 
toons as *‘An Ugly Rush,” the drawing 
representing some very ill-favored and ob- 


jectionab e omen endeavoring to force 


their way through a door sternly closed | 


by John Bull. 
drawing the cause of the advancement of 
women has progressed steadily. Not only 
are women at the present time electors of 
wembers of the School Boards and of 


But since the date of that | 


Boards of Guardians, but they are them- | 


selves eligible to become members and 
oflicers—situations which in many cases 
they have filled with a very satisfactory 
measure of success. Women are now ad- 
mitted to University examinations, though 
not at present to University honors, at 
least, in the older Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, although .the younger 
University of London grants to them pre- 
cisely the same privileges that it affords to 
the male candidates for its degrees. 

The recognition of women as candidates 
for medical degrees, which was so long de- 
nied them, is now granted by many of the 
examining boards, and, although they can- 
not graduate as physicians, surgeons, or 
apothecaries at either of the older colleges 
in London, they can do so at the Univer- 
sity of London and two of the examining 
bodies in Dublin. 

The Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson, 
writing, some decades past, of the prog- 
ress of the human race, said— 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the | 


process of the suns 
In the matter of the extension of privileges 
to women the thoughts of men have, dur- 
ing the present century, widened very con- 
siderably, and it is more than probable 
that they will continue to do so, The be- 
lief that if political power is granted to 
women, and the electorial vote for mem- 
bers of the legislature is placed in their 
handss they will ally themselves as a body 
toany particular party, has faded away. 
It is true that the agitation for women suf- 
frage has mainly been conducted by the 
advanced section of Liberals; but more 
recently it has been supported by the Con- 
servatives, and at the last meeting of 
the National Society for Women Suf- 
frage. Miss Lydia Becker claimed the 
friendship and support of one hundred 
and sixty-three Conservatives out of the 
three hundred and five who had up to 


that time been elected, and of even a 
larger percentage of Ministerialists.— 


Home Journal. 


ee 


MOTHER LOVE. 


George Stephenson went one day into 
&) upper room of his house, and closed 
the window. It had been left open a long 
time because of the great heat; but now 
the weather was becoming cooler, and so 
Mr. Stephenson thought it would be well 
to shut it. He little knew at the time what 
he was doing. ‘I'wo or three days after- 
Ward, however, he chanced to observe a 
bird flying against that same window, and 
beating against it with all its might, again 
ind again, as if trying to break it. His 
‘ympathy and curiosity were aroused. 
What could the little thing want? He at 
Mee went to the room, and opened the 
The window opened, the 








bird flew straight to one particular spot in 
the room, where Stephenson saw a nest,— 
that little bird’s nest. The poor bird looked 
at it, took the sad story in at a glance, and 
fluttered down to the floor, broken-heart- 
ed, almost dead. 

Stephenson, drawing near to look, was 
filled with unspeakable sorrow. There 
sat the mother bird, and under it four tiny 
little young ones,—mother and young all 
apparently dead. Stephenson cried aloud 
He tenderly lifted the exhausted bird from 
the floor, the worm it had so long and 
bravely struggled to bring to its home and 
young still in its beak, and carefully tried 
to revive it; but all his efforts proved in 
vain. It speedily died, and the great man 
mourned for many a day. At that time, 
the force of George Stephenson’s mind 
was changing the face of the earth; yet 
he wept at the sight of this dead family, 
and was deeply grieved because he him- 
self had unconsciously been the cause of 
death.— Munchester Times 

“oe —— 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending August 3, 18s6, as 
follows: 

Marion H. Cozier, Chicago, Ill., Gar- 
ment-hanger. 

Marion H. Cozier, 
ment. 

Mary B. Crowningshield, Washington, 
D. C., Darning-last. 

Celinda A. Dodge, Kinnickinnick, Wis., 
Milk-strainer. 

Mary 8S. Durrell, Schoharie, 
Steam-radiator Attachment. 

Elizabeth Laufer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sew- 
ing-machine Table. 

Marion M. Roberts, Norris City, Ill., 
Gate. 

Martha A. Vail, New Milford, Pa., Dish- 
drainer. 


Wardrobe Attach- 


N. Y., 


--- coe 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rey. M. J. Savage has returned from his 
brief European trip. 

At Conway, a newly organized Shake- 
speare club met with Miss May Billings 
Wednesday evening, and were pleasantly 
entertained. 

The September Century will contain an 
account of a summer with Liszt at Wei- 
mar, written by one of his pupils, Mr. A. 
M. Bagby, full of interesting anecdotes 
and reminiscences. 

Be assured that no earthly object shall 
be placed before the effort to secure mu- 
nicipal sudfrage for women by the Ver- 
mont W. 8S. A. Every other petition must 
come in later than this.x—Laura Moore. 

Gen. Phil Sheridan and his brother, 
Col. Michael Sheridan, pay a visit of 
filial duty and pleasure every summer to 
their mother, who, halesome at eighty- 
seven, lives at Somerset, Ohio. 

The Del Rio, Texas, Dot, is edited by a 
young lady. She remarks: ‘*Man pro- 
poses;—but it sometimes takes a great 
deal of encouragement to get him to do 
peg 

The richest unmarried girl in Philadel- 
phia is said to be Miss Helen M. Serrill, 
‘‘a young woman and very attractive.” 
Her father recently died in New Orleans, 
leaving $10,000,000 to his two daughters, 
share and share alike. 

The widow of Meyerbeer, who recently 
died at the age of eighty, left a fortune 
estimated at $2,500,000. The heirs are 
the children of the painter, Gustav Ritcher, 
and of Lieut. Col. von Korff, the grand- 
children of the deceased. 

Bismark’s wife was not won without 
difficulty. The Von Pulkammer family, to 
which she belonged, strenuously opposed 
the match, on account of young Bismark’s 
wild life. They have not since regretted 
having him for a son-in-law. 

The bath in which the infamous Marat 
was when Charlotte Corday rid the world 
of him, has been sold by a priest of the 
diocese of Vannes to a Paris wax-works 
show-man. 
will be devoted to the uses of a religious 
school. 

Mrs. C. A. Quinby, of Augusta, Me., in 
renewing her subscription, sends these 
pleasant words: ‘*My heart is in the work 
more fully than ever. May success and 


| the richest blessings attend the devoted 





effort of those who give us so valuable a 
paper as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL.” 

It is a fatal cowardice which asks not 
what is right, but, what says the majority? 
It is asserting in grave and public affairs 
the sovereignty which is known in the 
private circle as Mrs.Grundy. Butif that 
potentate is despicable in the drawing- 
room, how much more so is she in the 
Capitol andin public life!—George William 
‘Curtis. 

Four locomotives are being constructed 
at the Baldwin Works at Philadelphia, 
which are to be run by soda, which takes 
the place of fire. Soda engines are already 
in successful operation in Europe, and are 
approved because they emit no smoke nor 


The price was $1,000, which | 














offensive gases. ‘The locomotives build- 
ing at Philadelphia are to be used in the 
streets of Minneapolis. 


tome has finally spoken upon the ques- 
tion of the Knights of Labor. The so- 
ciety is unequivocally condemned by the 
Holy See, and the bishops of the church 
are enjoined to proceed against it as against 
all the secret societies under the papal ban. 
‘ardinal Taschereau has just communicat- 
ed this decision to the public here in the 
shape of a letter addressed to his bishops. 


An anti-profanity placard has been is- 
sued by the Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
elation. It is a large card lithograph in 
colors, its centre a picture of a railroad 
train from which have stepped two com- 
mercial travellers. Over this in large 
letters is, ‘*Gentlemen are requested not to 
use profane language. ‘“T'hou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.’ On one side of the picture is: 
‘*He who swears gains nothing at home, in 
business, in social life, in polities; on the 
other: “Loses everything, self-respect, 
esteem of men, power for good, title of 
gentleman, eternal life.” Below the pic- 
ture a strong anti-profanity pledge. 
Craig, Finley and Co., Philadelphia, have 
it for sale for twenty-five cents. 


is 


A Protestant Sunday-school pienie was 
returning to Belfast, and, in order to pre- 
venta possible attack upon the scholars, 
a large force of police assembled at the 
railway station, When the returning ex- 
cursionists came out upon the street. a 
number of stones were thrown at them by 
men standing at some distance. This led 
the police to charge upon, and attempt to 
disperse, the crowd that had assembled in 
the neighborhood. In the meantime, con- 
sidering that they had been attacked, the 
members of the Sunday school provided 
themselves with stones and other missiles, 
and began to take part in the affray, and i 
therefore became necessary for the police 
to put a stop to their fighting proclivities 
by very active measures. For an hour or 
more a considerable body of police were 
thus actively engaged in fighting the Rom- 
an Catholic rioters on the one hand, and 
the Orangemen rioters on the other, for the 
purpose of preventing them from attacking 
each other. It is the case of ‘‘the Kil- 
kenny cats” over again. ‘The Lrish in Lre- 
land are their own worst enemies, 


One day last week the watchman at the 
Washington Monument was astonished by 
a lame woman leaning on crutches asking 
for permission to go to the top. She had 
not provided herself with a pass, but the 
watchman thought he would spare her the 
journey to the War Department and back 
because of her intirmity and let her go 
into the Monument without it. Besides, he 
had no idea that she would go very far up 
the steep stairway. She was confident 
enough for both, and told him she would 
‘vet there all the same.” She could not 
carry a candle, as it took both of her 
hands to manage her crutches. So she 
hired a boy to go on ahead of her to light 
the way. ‘l'wo hours after she reappeared 
at the bottom, having made the ascent and 
descent without more evidences of fatigue 
than is customary with those who are in 
perfect physical condition. She was very 
proud of her morning’s work, and said 
that perhaps wooden legs were better for 
climbing monuments than those of flesh. 
At any rate, her wooden ones were not 
the least tired. Mrs. Stanton will have to 
put this case among the records of wotm- 
anly courage and persistence. Up to date 
no lame man has climbed to the top of 
the Washington Monument. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by takitg Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. Sanrorp, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


miovud’s Sarsuparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusuai 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens m — e, a 
seems to make ine over.” J. P, THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
{s worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Maae 
wily by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ALE A STOCK of BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, &c.— 
invoicing about $15. Address I. M. GILBERT, 
Effingham, Illinois. 

















| tHE Atr, by Jane Andrews. 
| best stories for children. 


| by all boys and girls. 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East loth Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey. The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. | 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in | 
flexible red cloth; 31.50 each, } 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have | 
ever had in this country, and they can challenge com. | 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- | 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.” New York | 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’s Cool Plateau. 
The Grand Views from Jefferson, 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine's LaLes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs. 
Mount Desert, etec,, ete., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline. 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 








“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you | 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor 
able. They are simply indispensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.’—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS, 
sy Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. With Nova Scotia Views | 
and Map. 81,50 | 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE, 


With Map and Iilus- | 


$1.50. 


Lucius L. Houpparp. 


&5.00, 


By 
trations. 


Sent, postpaid, on rec eipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


Boston. 





The leisure of the summer will give to | 
some persons an Opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books : 





Duties OF WOMEN, by Frances Power | 
Cobbe. 


Moral EpucATION IN RELATION TO | 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by ‘I’. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
One of the 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
\NGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermo e. 

Tue WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 


Four Fret. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
©. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
‘Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
und the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by 'T.. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMtS AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 


Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 





| Cures, 


| amusements, friends, and their future. 
| style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
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: ~-D. LOTHROP & C0,’s 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The beast selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
xives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. $1.50. 

Au important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley's paper on “Faith 

* in the Jane Century, pat ~- sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 


| array; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 


history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND, 

Saran K. Bouton. 31.00, 

he author, deeply interested in the impending 
changes in educational and labor conditions in 
America, visited England expressly to study the aims 
and experments of English legislators, teachers and 
reformers. ‘This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else 
where. 


By Mrs. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents, 

lhe most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
ureat cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 


“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF, 
rwo BOOKS FOR GIRLs. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS, Dy ANNtEz 
Hi. Ryper. 81.00, 
A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
Magnetic in 


and counsels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CHRISTINA GoouwILNn, 75 cents. 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 


| family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
| the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 


but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of of these delightful 
experiments, 


one 


(TWO BOOKS FOR Boys. 
WHAT'S MINE’'S MINE. 

ALD. «S150, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 


IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E. 8. 
S150. 


By Gino. MacDon.- 


BRooks. 


A story of the very carliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

rWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN'S LAND, Wonder Stories. Vol. L. 
hy E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.26, 
Nhe adventures of litte ewide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments, ‘The wittiest child's 
book ever published, 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, 
Vol. IL. By Mrs. Lizzin W. CHaMPNEY. 
‘Twelve page-drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the ‘l'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 


Wonder Storles. 
$1.25. 


| charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap 


piness at the end, Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal,” 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,”’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The singer 80 much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 

lst, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x52 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, poat- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pi LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has jpst been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isu , as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtaina have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ Telephone number 7232. 
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The Woman’s Journal. | 


BOSTON, AUGUST 28, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the tirst subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewale. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after September first, till the | 


end of the year, we offer the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL new subscribers, for 
months, for fifty cents. We do this to in- 
duce new subscribers to read it. We find 
that a large number of those who sub- 
scribe in this way continue to take the pa- 
This ofter furnishes 


to 


per year after year. 
a good opportanity for those who value 
the JOURNAL to send it to their friends 
who may not yet be interested, with the 
hope of creating an interest. Who will 
thus send two or more copies of the Jour- 


NAL? L. 8. 


—— — eee - 


REVISING THE SCRIPTURES. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in a letter 
lately received, requests us to state in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL that she is in corres- 
pondence with a number of distinguished 
English and American women for the pur- 
pose of organizing a committee to revise 
the Seriptures. She says: ‘‘We propose 
to bring into the compass of a small vol- 
ume all that is said of women, with com- 
mentaries thereon. ‘This material covers 
only a tenth part of the Bible. As we pro- 
pose to make this a valuable, learned vol- 
ume, and to be all done by women, it is 
important to find thorough Hebrew and 
Greek scholars as well as those capable of 
scientific and philosophical research. As 
this will be a labor of months or perhaps 
years, it is important to organize as soon 
as possible.” Mrs. Stanton’s address is 
‘Tenafly, New Jersey. 

There is no doubt the texts of the Bible 
have been used to hold women in subjec- 
tion, just as they were used to keep the 
slave in his chains. 
doubt that a proper rendering of these very 
texts do, in many cases, make an entirely 
diflerent meaning. When Oberlin College, 
half a century ago, admitted women to the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, I well remem- 
ber the eagerness with which the texts 
were studied and searched out which gave 
special instruction for women. Nor shall 
I forget the delight with which we hailed 
the fact that a fair rendering would have 
put an entirely opposite meaning on many 
passages, which, as now translated, make 
Paul, the great apostle, utterly inconsist- 


en. A “revision” which would give the 
world the benetit of these truer renderings, 
would be invaluable. Nevertheless the 
eternal right existed before texts were 


four | 





But there is also no | 
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prices, when just beyond an imaginary line on 
the south of us afar different scale of prices is 

id for labor? The colored mechanic of the 
South is not so skilful a workman nor so intelli- 
gent a man as you are, but if he will lay brick in 
a new cotton factory in South Carolina at half 
the price you are paid, if he will paint and plaster 
it at the same low rate, he is inevitably erecting 
an industry which, if the same rate of wages be 
maintained throughout, will drive you out of 
business or lead you to the gates of his own pov- 
erty. The situation is, therefore, plainly 
discernible and demonstrable,viz.: . . If the Dem- 
ocratic party shall be able to hold control of the 
national government, the colored laborer in the 
Southern States will remain where the Southern 
Democrats have placed him politically, sudject to 
the will of the white man, and unable to fix the 
price or command the value of his labor. The 
colored man will, therefore, under those con- 
ditions and influences, remain a constant quan- 
tity in the labor market,receiving inadequate com- 
pensation for his own toil, and steadily crowding 
down the compensation of white labor, if not to 
his own level, yet far below its just and adequate 
standard. 

Now let us apply Mr. Blaine’s argument 
to the denial of suffrage to women, and 
the effect of that denial upon the wages of 


men :— 
The labor organizations seem to have taken 
little or no heed of the existence of more than nine 
million women laborers, North and South, with 
weaker muscles, but greater endurance, and with 
expanding intellect, increasing intelligence, and 
growing ambition. While all of these women were 
household drudges, working inside their own 
homes or those of others, the skilled labor of the 
United States felt no competition from them ; 
but since the manufacturing system has given 
employment to those women outside of domestic 
work (220,000 such women to-day in Massachu- 
setts alone), there has been a great change in the 
variety and skill of the labor performed by 
women. Inthe South many hundred thousand 
work in the fields, but elsewhere millions of 
women have entered, and are entering, the me- 
chanical and semi-mechanical field. They are 
manufacturing cotton, woolen, and other textile 
fabrics, they make cigars, clothing, and work be- 
side men in making a great variety of articles ; 
they are seven-eighths of all the teachers, they 
are printers, cashiers, book-keepers, salesmen and 
clerks; in fact they are generally entering all 
the avenues and channels of skilled labor. Of 
course they are underpaid. They receive far less 
than has been paid in years past, or is now paid 
their male competitors for similar work. They 
are able to take no part in making laws for their 
own protection, and they are consequently and 
inevitably unable to maintain a fair standard of 
wages, or to receive a fair proportion of their 
proper earnings. Do you suppose that 
you can permanently maintain for the working 
men one scale of prices when just beyond the 
line of sex a far different and lower scale is paid 
for labor to working women? ‘The women oper- 
ative, or printer, or book-keeper, or telegrapher, 
or teacher may or may not be so skilful or so in- 
telligent as you are, but if she will fill your place 
at half the price you are paid, she is inevitably 


| creating an industry, which, if the same low rate 


of wages be maintained, will drive you out of 
business, or lead you to the gates of her own 
poverty. . . . The situation is therefore plainly 
discernible, and demonstrable, viz.: ... If the 
Democratic party, or the Republican party, or 
any other party that refuses to extend sutlrage 
to women shall remain in control of the govern- 
ment, the woman laborer will remain where the 
men have placed her politically, subject to the 
will of her employer, and unable to fix the price 
or command the value of her labor. The work- 
ing woman will, therefore, under these conditions 
and influences, remain a constant quantity in the 
labor market, receiving inadequate compensation 
for her own toil, and steadily crowding down the 
compensation of male labor, if not to her own 
level, yet far below its just and adequate stand- 
ard. 

ividently Mr. Blaine’s 
equally applicable to women, and if the 
Republican party in the interest of labor- 
ing men must establish political equality 
for the disfranchised freedmen who num- 
ber one and a half million, far more must 


it establish political equality for the dis- 


reasoning is 


‘ | franchised women who number six times 
ent with himself, and which degrade wom- | 


that number, and whose half-paid compe- 
tition with the laboring-man is far more 


| direct and dangerous. H. B. B. 


written, and is independent of them. Slow- | 
ly but surely all questions are coming to | 


be settled not by texts nor by authority, 
but by their inherent right. When they 
are so settled, as in the case of the slave. 
or of the divine right of kings, the texts 
are no longer heard of. So it will be in 
the case of texts that have subjugated 
women; they will go out of sight and out 
of mind. L. Ss. 
—e 


SUFFRAGE AND WAGES. 


Mr. James G. Blaine, in his speech at 
Sebago Lake opening the Republican cam- 
paign in Maine, thus refers to the relation 
between suftrage and wages :— 

The labor organizations seem to have taken 
little or no heed of the existence of more than a 
million and a-half of able-bodied laborers in the 
South with dark skins, but with expanding in- 
tellect, increasing intelligence and growing am- 
bition. While these men were slaves, working in 
the corn and cotton fields, in the rice swamps 
and on the sugar plantations of the South, the 
skilled labor of the Northern States felt no com- 
petition from them. But since they became free- 
men there has been a great change in the variety 
and skill of the labor performed by colored men 
in the South. The great mass are, of course, 
still engaged in agricultural work, but thousands 
and tens of thousands, and, in fact, hundreds of 
thousands, bave entered and are entering the 
mechanical and semi- mechanical field. They 
are making pig and bar iron in Tennessee and 
Alabama. They are manufacturing cotton in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. They are brick-layers 
and plasterers everywhere; they are carpenters 
and painters; they are blacksmiths; they make 
wagons and carts; they make cigars; they tan 
leather and make harness; they are firemen and 
pilots on river boats; they calk vessels in South- 
ern ports; they lay railroad tracks; they are 
switchmen and section men on the line, and fire- 
men on locomotives. In fact, they are generally 
entering all the avenues and channels of skilled 
labor. Of course they are underpaid. They re- 
ceive far less than has been paid in years past to 
Northern mechanics for similar work. They are 
able to take no part in making laws for their own 
protection, pod they are consequently and inevi- 
tably unable to maintain a fair standard of wages 
or to receive a fair proportion of their proper 
CQFHINGS. «++ 

Do you suppose that you can permanently 
maintain in the Northern States one scale of 


oe 
CONGREGATIONALISTS AND WOMEN. 


At Rindge. N. H., last Sunday, Miss 
May Moreland, of Fitchburg, was invited 
by the Orthodox Congregational Church to 
address their evening service for a second 
time on temperance. As the society is at 
present without a pastor, the church also 
invited her to take charge of their Sunday 
morning service, which she did with great 


' acceptance, taking for her text. “If ye 





abide in Me.” ‘The large audience and 
the close attention showed how ready the 
people are to see women in the places so 
long denied them. In this case Miss More- 
land took entive charge of the religious 
services. Ladies engaged in the temper- 
ance work are often invited to aid in morn- 
ing services by giving a talk on temper- 
ance, but are seldom asked, as in this 
case, to take the entire charge, unless in 


a mission church or a reformatory. Miss 
Moreland also addressed the Sunday 
School and an enthusiastic temperance 


meeting, the audience joining heartily in a 
‘responsive service’ which she had pre- 
pared for the occasion. H. B. B. 
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MISSISSIPPI LEADS MASSACHUSETTS. 


Walter Malone, of Oxford, Miss., in the 
Daily Oxford Falcon, of June 19, makes an 
able plea for co-education. He says: 

**Lovers of the old system may not see 
anything wrong in a girl going to two or 
three dances a week and waltzing till four 
o'clock in the morning, but what a 
noise they raise when ten or fifteen young 
ladies, acknowledged by all to be among 
the brightest in the State, come to our 
grand old college to learn the wisdom of 
Athens and Rome, or to cull the fairy 
flowers in Shakespeare’s magic pages.” 

After congratulating his fellow-students 
that ‘tone of the professors of Columbus 
College is a lady-graduate of Oxford, who 
could not have attained that place if she 

















had been debarred from the advantages of 
our University,” he adds: 


‘*At present, the number of students in 
our University is 202. In 1875 there were 
only 127 students ; in 1876, only 125 ; in 1877, 
only 131. Starkville College also has co- 
education, and her number of students has 
always increased. This year that college 
has 360 students, its maximum number. 
These are stubborn facts, and our clamor- 
ous Opponents cannot explain them satis- 
factorily.” 

Mr. Malone adds: 

“*Co-education has been adopted success- 
fully in the Universities of Michigan, Cor- 
nell, Syracuse, Pennsylvania. and Boston. 
Yale. Harvard, and Johns Hopkins also 
give woman a chance. In England, the Uni- 
versities of London and Durham, and even 
old Oxford and Cambridge, the grandest 
schools in the world, have at last opened 
their doors to women. Shall our State, 
after taking this great progressive step, 
turn its back to civilization and become a 
laughing-stock of more progressive States ? 
I endorse the sentiments of Mr. Toler, who 
was admitted to have spoken best of all 
among us, in his quaint style: ‘Now I, the 
humblest of the students, contend for co- 
education. Will you send resolutions to 
the Legislature, crying, *O. my dear Leg- 
islature, the girls are getting the best 
marks,—take ‘em away!” I say, take 
away some boys that are here, and send us 
more girls. There are some boys here that 
need rectifying. Will you send resolutions 
to the Legislature, crying, ‘O, 4 dear 
Legislature, we are too vulgar, vile, and 
profane for the young ladies to be among 
us?” Where is the chivalry of the young 
men of Mississippi?’ As I listened to that 
simple, earnest speech, I thought it far 
more convincing and better spoken than 
all the imaginary wrongs which have been 
depicted by all the anti-co-educationists 
for the last two years. Chivalry is not the 
only feeling which should animate us in 
our conduct towards these young ladies. 
It is no empty idea of gallantry which we 
are contending for, but a living principle 
of justice. The dawn of a g.ander and 
brighter day is arising; now the owls and 
bats should get to their holes. I care not 
how many students want to get rid of this 
system, if their ideas are only founded on 
empty prejudice. If we only do our duty 
half as well as the young ladies have done 
theirs, we shall hear no more of this peevish 
ery, and all will come to college to learn, 
—and not to find fault. We shall have no 
more of the obscenity which our opponents 
say must drive away the young ladies, and 
Southern honor and Southern chivalry 
shall no longer be an empty boast, or a 
fabulous fancy of the past.” 

Contrast Mississippi to-day—her leading 
colleges and universities open alike to 
young men and women—with Massachu- 


setts. where Harvard and Amherst and 











Tufts are closed to women,—with New | 


Hampshire, her women excluded from 
Dartmouth,—with Connecticut, her women 
excluded from Yale,—with Rhode Island, 
her women excluded from Brown,—we 


have to admit that, in respect to co-educa- | 
tion, Mississippi is already in advance of | 


New England. H. B. B. 
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TO MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

I hope the letters which have appeared 
from time to time in the WOMAN’s Jourk- 
NAL will prove helpful to the Clubs at 
work for the Bazaar, and will eall forth 
other letters and suggestions. Mrs. O. A. 
Cheney’s letter in a recent paper was very 
interesting. 

An apron table, a book table, a table 
devoted to homemade jellies and fruits, as 
she suggested, can all be arranged. Each 
Club can devote itself to collecting some 
special article, or can make its collection 
varied. It can decide for itself whether it 
will have its own table, or unite with 
other Clubs of its county in a county table. 

It is clearly understood that no grab-bag 
or other sale of chance will be allowed at 
the Bazaar. Many have accepted their 
nominations only with this understanding. 

Some of the Clubs are meeting during 
the summer to devise plans for work. One 
has organized a sewing-circle where all 
meet together at stated times to sew for 
the Bazaar. It is well for all the organ- 
izations to meet together in this manner. 
First solicit everywhere the material for 
your articles, then invite all your friends 
outside of the Ciub to come in and help 
you sew. ; 

Correspondence should be begun at once 
with the other Clubs of your own county 
for co-operation. ‘These organizations, ac- 
cording to counties, will be found in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL of July 31. 

Delegates to the County Conventions, to 
be held in the best centres for meetings in 
September and October, should also be ap- 
pointed. Send as many members as pos- 
sible to these Conventions, that you may 
have satisfactory conferences there in re- 
gard to the Bazaar. Send us the names of 
the delegates, that we may know how 
many are to be entertained. 

Some of the Clubs are already preparing 
for their local work for the year. The 
South Hanson League writes that it is 
now considering a course of lectures, with 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to open it in Sep- 
tember. ‘This League has already an envi- 
able reputation for the high rank of its 
lectures. Decoration Day it combined 
with the Grand Army Post. One of the 
League members, the wife of the Post 
Commander, read Miss Carroll's North 








| of the point at issue. 


American Review paper before the oration. 
This brought the orator to express himself 
squarely for woman suffrage. It was an 
opportunity well embraced. 

It is best always to ‘‘take time by the 
forelock.” So, we save ourselves much 
unnecessary work. The greatest encour- 
agement now is the cheerful tone of the 
many letters received. In the aggregate, 
good work is surely being done. 

CoRA ScoTT PoNnb, 

Chairman Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. 
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MICHIGAN CLUB AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Derrorr, MICH., AUG. 20, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In our State we have the Michigan Club, 
a Republican organization with some 2,500 
members in all parts of the State, a large 
number of them in this city. Its rooms 
and headquarters are here. Each Monday 
night, meetings are held at the club-room 
for discussions or business. Some person 
is chosen to open the discussion of the 
chosen topic, and then all present, mem- 
bers or not, are asked to give their views. 
This week woman suffrage was the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rowley, a member, opened in a 
clear and good argument for suffrage; 
others followed, mostly in favor, some op- 
posed; some were willing when the wom- 
en wanted it; all were disposed to be fair 
and respectful. 

I told them that the life of the Republi- 
can party depended on its keeping pace 
with great questions, and that, in Michi- 
gan, if a woman suffrage plank were put 
into the platform and heartily advocated, 
it would carry the State. 

The discussion is to be continued next 
week. I was asked to open it, but shall be 
absent. There will be good advocates 
present, and the discussion will be valua- 
ble. GILES B. STEBBINS. 
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LETTER FROM SARAH E. WALL. 





WORCESTER, JULY 25, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On reading Elizabeth B. Chace'’s noble 
letter in the JOURNAL of June 19th, I also 
felt as if « touch of inspiration had come 
from a prophet of old, which I wished to 
apply to our own Legislature. I had often 
queried within myself whether other States 
did not select their legislators from a high- 
er range of intelligence than did Massa- 
chusetts, hardly knowing whether it were 
most charitable to asperse the intelligence 
or the integrity of the latter. Doubtless, 
their opposition arises in some measure 
from thoughtlessness and a passive desire, 
always shown on the part of majorities, to 
shun all innovation. 

It seems a very little thing for the Legis- 
lature to do. merely to submit a woman 
suffrage amendment to the voters of the 
State, much more harmless, it seems to 
me, since the men are really afraid we are 
going to turn the world upside down, than 
to grant municipal suftrage outright; for 
then the sudden acquisition of power might 
turn our heads soas to follow the example 
of some of our self-styled protectors. 

This subject is one of such comprehen- 
sive significance that we are in danger of 
beating about the bush so as to lose sight 
Granting all that 
opponents urge, granting that the science 
of polities, as conducted by men, is so de- 
grading that no woman can enter there 
and come out with unsullied purity, grant- 
ing that on six days out of the seven women 
will be so crazed in the turmoil of political 
controversy that husband and children will 
be alike forgotten,—who has the right to 
decide the question? It is admitted by 
all, both friends and foes, that woman’s 
highest and holiest mission is at home. It 
is man’s also, and, according to his own 
logic, he ought tostay there. The idea of 
trusting his child to the care and training 
of a person whom he considers incapable 
of judging for herself whether she shal! 
vote or not, is the very climax of absur- 
dity, too ridiculous to be treated seriously. 

Ex- president Hill. of Harvard College, : 
few years since made the annual address 
before the Normal School of this city. In 
it he paid a glowing tribute to woman, 
showing the influence she exerted in the 
formation of the character of her son dur- 
ing the first seven or fourteen years of his 
life, this being its most impressible period. 
But when he came to the suffrage question 
he fell into the same pit. ‘Thus it is with 
the thousands of others who are looked up 
to as leaders of thought, whose arguments 
on this subject, if applied to any other, 
would stamp them as persons of inferior 
intelligence. It will be a blessing to them 
when its claims shall have been settled on 
the basis of eternal justice, leaving no 
more room for such senseless platitudes. 

I could not help regretting, on reading 
Mr. Dana’s argument, that he had not 
lived in my mother’s time. His tender 
consideration for the burdens imposed on 
women might have led him to do some- 
thing for their amelioration at a period 
when woman’s rights was an unheard-of 
phrase, and no more regard was shown for 
their ease and comfort while rearing their 








large families of children than is ordin. 
arily shown for the beasts of the field. It 
never occurs to these wise men that they 
are assailing the very foundation of Pro. 
testantism, the right of private judgment, 
In those great moral questions of the age, 
where her own interest and that of her 
child are vitally interwoven, is it to be sy 

posed that she can feel no irresistible im. 
pulse to deal with them according to the 
dictates of her own conscience? ‘There 
are other Steads yet to come, other corrup- 
tions to be unearthed that have escaped 
the attention of the world from that fear. 
ful acquiescence in the wrong bequeathed 
to us from the past. My feelings of indig. 
nation, on reading some of the speeches by 
the representatives from this city in the 
State Legislature, soon gave way to pity 
at the thought of the record they had 
made for the judgment of posterity. Let 
the sons of those men, if they have any, 
take warning from the past not to make 
the attempt made by many, whose fathers 
were so recreant or indifferent to the cause 
of the slave asto make it appear impos. 
sible, in the light of another age, that they 
could have been so, to claim them as the 
slave’s most earnest friends. If they acted 
up to the light they had received. jt jg 
far kinder to let them remain in silence 
than to recall their short-comings in this 
way. ‘The record is made and cannot be 
obliterated. One is tempted to make this 
application to our own city, which once 
enjoyed the pre-eminence of being fore- 
most in reform. Out of six representatives 
who voted on this question, only one is re. 
corded in its favor. He ought to be held 
up as a bright and shining light while he 
lives, and have a monument erected to his 
memory when he dies, as the one righteous 


‘man who, out of eight, reflected honor on 


the heart of the old Bay State in that event- 
ful hour. 

I cannot close without a word of tribute 
to one whose name is probably unknown 
to most of the readers of the JourNaL, 
but whose interest and sympathies in the 
sause Of the slave will doubtless be re- 
membered by the few survivors who shared 
the hospitalities of her quiet home in the 
early days of the anti-slavery struggle. [ 
allude to Hannah Wilbur, of Dover, N. H. 
To her interesting recitals of the events 
of that period I have listened for hours. 
Her interest in that cause and in woman suf- 
frage continued to the close of 2 long life. 
Though one of the staunchest of the old- 
time Friends, she never feared to put her 
religious convictions to the test of practi- 
sal philanthropy. In those stormy days, 
when the Sabbath was considered too sa- 
cred to be uséd to plead the claims of the 
slave, and Foster and Pillsbury were 
hauled out of churches for intruding his 
‘ause upon them, when every other avye- 
nue to the public ear was closed against 
them, she could comprehend and appre- 
ciate their motives. After a serene old 
age, she entered longingly and peacefully 
into her rest, in her eighty-fifth year, at the 
home of her niece in this city. s. FE. w. 

— a ied 


THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Whenever any institution is organized as 
a school, it is exposed to the temptation to 
underrate all other schools. It is to be 
feared that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in ad- 
dressing the Summer School of Philosophy 
at Concord, has fallen into this error. In 
her late lecture on Dante she charges the 
present age with being unheroic in its love 
affairs, the young people with being [00 
mercenary, the marriages too worldly. 
But side by side with the Concord semina- 
ry there exists a school much wider, meet- 
ing in a great many academic groves in- 
stead of one, mustering a hundred thous- 
and pupils instead of a hundred, andekeep- 
up longer sessions than all the philosophic 
schools put together. his is the school 
of the eminent professor known to the 
heathen world as Cupid, with all the Muses 
and the Graces to act ax his “faculty,” and 
with a corner of every newspaper in the 
land to announce the names of his gradu- 
ates, linked two and two, honoris causa. All 
the charges urged, however gently, by Mrs. 
Howe, are denied by this older—yet ever 
youthful—academic authority. The “hero 
ie mode of loving” is not “lost ;” the ‘de 
sire for true companionship” has not per 
ished. Cupid takes care of that, and it is 
by a careful observation of his pupils and 
his graduates that the matter is to be deter- 
mined. 

Somewhere in Addison's Spectator there 
is the confession of a French lady, whe 
says that however inexorably she may 
have guarded her heart all winter long, the 
month of May finds her powerless. This 
means that Cupid has then opened his 
school; and as Dante and Petrarch at once 
enrolled themselves in it, so have myriads 
of others. Dante found himself in love 
with Beatrice at a May party when both 
were about nine years old, and even Amer 
ican precocity cannot begin much earlier. 
Mrs. Howe is, of course, right in claiming 
that the Dantean age was one of more 
marked idealism in art, and of more exu- 
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perant expression in words; but the ques- 
tion now is not of literature, but of life; 
and when it comes to that, the summer 
school of Cupid takes care of it. ‘To the 
eoldest maid, the most practical or cynical 
youth, he brings some one season of ro- 
mance. for which, while it lasts, no vision 
of Dante can be too high, no sonnet of Pe- 
trarch too passionate. All differences of 
veriod, of race, of temperament, are subor- 
dinated to this one great influence, just as 
the shyest birds have their nesting-time, 
and the dryest lichen on the rock its period 
of fruitage. However it may be in other 
countries, the vast majority of marriages 
among ourselves are pot unions of ambition 
or of worldly benefit, such as one hears 
discussed so openly in England and in 
France, but are in a sense love-marriages : 
that is, they are marriages of personal 
preference, coming as near to true love as 
the temperaments or capacities of the par- 
ties permit. Itis the good fortune of Mrs. 
Howe, as at once a reformer and a woman 
of society, to touch upon a good many so- 
cial circles, but let her look through the 
summer wooings and weddings of the 
most worldly of these circles—that at 
Newport, for instance—and in how many 
instances Cupid triumphs over Mammon! 
The girl who seemed utterly spoiled turns 
from all her rich admirers to marry some 
poor lieutenant in the army, and exiles 
herself to a frontier garrison in Arizona; 
the graceful and charming young man who 
could have had his choice among heiresses 
marries a penniless widow with two or 
three children. Grant with Mrs. Howe 
the many painfully prudent marriages, the 
world is saved by the refreshing multi- 
plicity of imprudent ones. It is Cupid's 
doing; these are the graduates of his suin- 
mer school. 

There is no doubt that in the passing 
phase of prose literature the lover has 
grown somewhat colder; the realistic 
school is a little impatient of him. I have 
sometimes wondered what my friend Mr. 
Howells would have done with two young 
brothers whom I knew many years ago in 
Virginia, who were simultaneously wooing 
two fair sisters dwelling on a secluded 
plantation ten miles away. Again and 
again, at night, after all their own house- 
hold was in bed, these ardent youths would 
descend the stairs softly, saddle their 
horses, and gallop the ten miles, merely 
that they might look down into the valley 
at the white walls within which their 
charmers were asleep. ‘The longing look 
taken, they would gallop back and dream 
lover’s dreams till daylight. In the hands 
of Mr. Howells or Mr. James, I fear the 
expedition never would have been accom- 
plished; the two young men would have 
had to interchange so much searching self- 
analysis while saddling their horses that 
they never would have got beyond the 
stable door. Yet all this actually happened, 
and, with due deference to the ‘realists,” 
it is probably happening all over the coun- 
try to-day. If it does not get into litera- 
ture, so much the worse for literature; but 
Mrs. Howe is not pledged to any particu- 
lar passing theory in that direction, and is 
able to see youth as it is, even the roman- 
tic and impassioned side of it. Let her 
think over the contidences she herself has 
received from young people, and ask her- 
self if there is really nothing ideal and un- 
reasonable left in the world, even in fash- 
ionable society. Even the girls who elope 
with coachmen may in this respect be a 
fair set-off for those who secure husbands 
with titles; the marriages of the former 
are certainly more unworldly, and prob- 
ably do not lead, on the average, to any 
greater unhappiness. 

And in comparing our own period with 
the classic ages of Italian song, we must 
also remember that there was then an ele- 
ment of inconsistency which is not now so 
obvious, because of an improved moral 
standard. Petrarch wrote some of his 
most elevated strains for Laura when his 
ties on earth were to a much more ignoble 
love; and it is generally admitted—though 
none of the Concord philosophers seem to 
refer to it—that there was the same incon- 
sistency in the life of Dante. On the other 
hand, we all know men as well as women, 
inour comparatively prosaic American life, 
who, after losing the object of an early 
love, have kept themselves thenceforward 
clear of all other attachments, both spirit- 
ual and sensual. Which is nobler, which 
more truly heroic, to immortalize one’s 
Beatrice or Laura, and then swerve from 
her memory, or to leave one’s love un- 
spoken, but unstained!—7. W. H., in Har- 
por’s Bazar. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS, 


The Woman's Congress will meet at 
Louisville, Ky., October 20, 21, and 22. 
The topics of discussion are thus an- 
houneed : 

“The Freedom of Fate,’’ Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Coloradu. 

“Education in Industrial Art,” Anna D. 
French, M. D., New York. 

“The Mind Cure,” Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, M. D., Illinois. 














“What Agencies should W 
for the Uplifting of Society 
Sunderland, Michigan. 

“Marriage and Divorce,” Mrs. 
Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 

“The Old and the New South,” Mrs. 
Jennie Caldwell Nixon, Louisiana. 

**Woman’s Industrial Position,” the Rey. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, New Jersey ; 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, New York; Mrs. 
Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; the Rev. 
Augusta C, Chapin, Ilinois. 

“The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nw,” Miss Ellen M. Folsom, Massachu- 
setts. 

**Women as Land-holders in the West,” 
Mrs. Emma Haddock, Lowa. 

Symposium—"*Woman Suffrage,” Pro- 
fessor Maria Mitchell, New York; Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Massachusetts; Miss 
Laura Clay, Kentucky. 

“The Effect of Stimulants and Narcotics 
upon the Health and Morals of Women,” 
Mary. J. Safford, M. D., Massachusetts. 

“The Government’s Duties in View of 
the Mingling of Races in America,” Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 


Julia 


+r 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


AVON, N. Y., AUG. 24, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My brief vacation ended all too soon 
with a trip through Watkins’ Glen, and a 
visit to Niagara. 

On Saturday evening I addressed the 
Young Working Women’s Club of Buffalo, 
Miss Emma Sales, the Secretary, presiding. 
This Club is composed entirely of unmar- 
ried women, who are earning their living 
as teachers, in shops, ete. When I went 
into their cosy little club-room I had ex- 
pected to meet only the members of the 
Club, and to have a quiet informal talk 
with them. But the presence of half-a- 
dozen reporters, representing all the dail- 
ies of Buffalo, was at once annoying, inas- 
much as it prevented the completely per- 
sonal tone I had proposed to take, and 
gratifving in that it gave an opportunity 
to call attention, in the most widespread 
and public manner, to the conduct of the 
members of the Assembly from Erie Coun- 
ty, every one of whom voted against our 
bill, and thus against the interests of the 
women of his district. 

On Monday I spent several hours at 
Rochester, dining with Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and discussing with her the 
present situation of our question, and the 
best plans for future work. She agreed 
with me that the great eftort of our State 
must be made before the Constitutional 
Convention, which is expected to assemble 
next summer. 

In the evening I came to Avon, where I 
addressed an audience in the parlors of the 
Avon Springs Hotel and Sanitarium. ‘The 
meeting was hastily arranged, but, in addi- 
tion to the numerous boarders and pa- 
tients of the house, many persons came 
from the village. 

The Sulphur Springs of Avon have long 
been famous for their healing power in 
‘ases Of rheumatism and skin diseases. 
This hotel has been in successful operation 
for twenty years under the ownership of 
Mr. C. E. Whaley. There are twelve acres 
of ground about the Sanitarium, laii out 
in shrubbery and diversified with walks. 
Dr. William H. Beard, the resident phy- 
sician, is an ardent suffragist. He was a 
member of the New Jersey Legislature 
last winter, and promises. when he takes 
his seat next year, to introduce a woman 
suffrage bill. 

My address at Avon made the third in 
Livingston County, and I did not fail 
again to speak of the fact that Mr. Robin- 
son, the member from this district, had 
voted no, and I urged my hearers to bring 
about a change of representation. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Twelve counties out of fifteen in West 
Virginia have voted prohibition. 

‘The colleges of this country are said to 
number 18,000 women students. 

Gov. Hill, of New York, has recently 
appointed four ladies as notaries public. 

One-seventh of the county superinten- 
dents of schools in Kansas are women. 

The will of the late Edwin P. Whipple 
leaves all his property to his widow. 





Women are said to own the main part of 
the $1,000,000 capital stock of the Cincin- 
nati Third National Bank. 

Justin McCarthy will sail for America 
on September 16. He always votes for 
woman suffrage in Parliament. 

P. T. Barnum offers $20,000 for the sea- 
serpent which is lurking near shore just in 
sight, but just beyond reach. 

Rey. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, with Mrs. Barrows and party, 
are camping out at Lake Memphremagog. 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Society has 
provided for the canvass of eighty-eight 
counties during the year. 





Mrs. Jane G. Austin, the novelist. 
whose poem, *Love-in-Idleness,” is an 
original contribution to August, is sum- 
mering in Halifax, N.S. 

In the midst of the shocks from the 
daily report of evil things, the doings of 
the scientists at Buffalo bring a sense of 
peace and stability. 

The North Dakota Farmer, of James- 
town, Dakota, is one of our handsomest 
agricultura! exchanges, and its **Woman’s 
Realm” is admirably edited. 

The Protective Agency for women and 
children established by the Chicago Wom- 
en’s Club is raising a fund of 810,000 
with which to prosecute its work. 


Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in her for- 
eign “Souvenirs,” in the current Wid 
Awake, recalls her experiences with Gen. 
Fremont in ** Mein licber land Tyrol.” 

Mrs. John Sherwood, under the title 
‘Those Royal Girls at Sandringham,” 
writes entertainingly of the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales, in Wide Awake for 
September. 

At the Annual Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Colorado, at Colorado Springs. 
June 22d, women for the first time had 
places on the program, and one woman 
was elected Vice President. 

The Buffalo News declines to aid wom- 
an’s enfranchisment as *tnot based on good 
sense.” he writer of the article of course 
fails to show any ground of good sense or 
fairness for their disfranchisement. 

Ellen Eagan, of East Boston, died last 
Sunday at the City Hospital, as the result 
of an assault committed upon her by her 
husband. What will be done about it? 
Will the murderer receive adequate pun- 
ishment? Probably not. 

Mr. D. B. Fay, of Beacon St., Boston, is 
a kind-hearted son-in-law. With a prac- 
tical sympathy for his wife's mother, Mrs. 
Gray. he deposited $10,000 in the bank for 
her account as soon as he heard of her 
husband's suicide and its vause. 

The Lincoln (Kansas) Equal Suffrage 
Association paid a high tribute of respect 
and affection to the memory of their late 
President, Mrs. Sallie E. Lutes, by the 
adoption of resolutions which touchingly 
portrayed their appreciation of her value 
in all the relations of life. 

The congress of the Social Science As- 
soviation will be held at Saratoga Springs 
as usual this year, from Sept. 6th to 10th, 
opening at eight o'clock Monday evening, 
Sept. 6th, with an address from the presi- 
dent, Colonel Carroll D. Wright, on ‘*Pop- 
ular Instruction in Social Science.” 

D. W. Lusk, of Springfield, [l., in his 
new book on ‘Politics and Politicians of 
Illinois,” has an interesting chapter on the 
Women Jourvalists of Illinois, giving 
large credit to Mrs. Myra Bradwell, Mrs. 
Mary B. Willard, Mrs. Harbert, Mrs. 
Starrett, and others. 

A foreign lady who lost £12,000 at the 
Monte Carlo gaming-table committed sui- 
cide last week in a village near Gre- 
noble. ‘This makes the seventy-sixth case 
of suicide owing to losses at Monte 
Carlo since the beginning of the season. 
The infamous establishment ought to be 
suppressed. 

The Selma, Ala., 7imes is much pleased 
with the reappointment of Matthews as 
register of deeds at Washington, and says: 
‘This incident will add to the party’s 
strength all over the country, for the whole 
Union will have the satisfaction of seeing 
a President so distinctly above race and 
class prejudice of the meaner sort.” 


At Hartford, Ct., August 22, 1886, Prof. 
Calvin E. Stowe, formerly of Andover 
Theological Seminary, hasband of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, died, aged eighty-four 
years and four months. He had been ill 
for many months. ‘The funeral services 
were held in Hartford Tuesday afternoon, 
and the burial was at Andover, Mass., on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


The ladies will take note of the fact that 
among the distinguished personages at the 
great delegate Convention in Chicago in 
behalf of Ireland, no single delegate was 
more highly honored than Mrs. Parnell. 
She deserved the honors she received for 
herself, and she received a double portion 
for being the mother of the Irish leader.— 
Inter-Ocean. 

Lucy J. Rider, A. M., of Illinois, in a eu- 
rious book entitled **Real Fairy Folks”, has 
succeeded in evolving real fairies out of the 
misty gases, the liquids and solids that 
appear in chemistry, and has arranged a 
series of object lessons that are scientific, 
but none the less fascinating.” It will be 
published with the author's illustrations by 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

In answer to inquiries, we have already 


one little drama for acting, the promise of | 


one more, and have heard of a good one 
that can be purchased. We have one that 
is good to read. Judge Hemiup has 
kindly given us his paper, which shows 
wise women refused at the ballot-box, 
while the most worthless men are eagerly 
welcomed, 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir 
ed is bp owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistac made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full plece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and Info ~ta, 
peer attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladics and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alac , 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Harvard professor and his wife were | 
guests at a reception in London, which | 
had been given in their honor. A hundred , 
men and women had been invited by the 
hostess to.meet them. But there were no | 
introductions, and the Harvard professor 
and his wife amused themselves during 
the evening by talking to each other. 


A juvenile Salvation Army, composed of 


boys and girls not yet in their teens, | 


paraded the streets in the West End last 
Saturday afternoon. The children were 


not attired in the regular Salvation Army | 


costume, but many of them beat on the 


heads of tambourines and succeeded, like | 
their seniors and relatives, in producing | 


much noise. ‘This is a 
ought to be abated. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL office is en- 
riched in summer time by the pleasant 
calls of suffragists far and near. ‘This 
week, in one day, Miss Cooke, professor 
of history in Cornell College, Lowa, the 
sisters McGarry from Montreal, and one 
of the lady teachers from the Normal 
School of St. Louis, gave us a bright hour 
with earnest words and large hopefulness 
for our cause. 

The Democratic State Convention, next 
month, will have Congressman Lovering 
for president, and Col. Taylor, of the Glove, 
for chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions. Henry Cabot Lodge will preside 
over the Republican State Convention, and 
Congressman A. A. Ranney is chosen chair- 
man of the committee of resolutions. Both 
Col. ‘Taylor and Congressman Ranney are 
friends of woman suffrage. Will they re- 
member it in their platforms? 


Puck lets a little daylight through the 
popular preference for the word “lady” 
instead of the word ‘*‘woman” by revising 
some familiar quotations, among which 
are these from the old English Bible: 
**Man that is born of a lady is of few days 
and full of trouble;” ‘It is better to dwell 
in a corner of the housetop than with a 
brawling lady in a wide house;” ‘*Favor 
is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a lady 
that feareth the Lord she shall be 
praised.” 

My Land and Water Friends, by Mary 
E. Bamford, of California, is one of those 
books that children of an inquiring mind 
will want to own, so that they can refer to 
it again and again. Many a little girl 
will be found curled up in the window- 
seat, deep in its quaint little biographies, 
and many a boy will lie stretched out on 
the rug in blissful oblivion, kicking his 
heels in the air, while he pores over its 
unique pages full of fresh illustrations of 
the wonders of Natural History. 


nuisance which | 


Atthe meeting in Buftalo of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
August 24th, it was stated that some of the 
best papers, showing conscientious re- 
search, have been those of young women. 
Among others, Miss Helen Des Abbott, 
Miss Lillie J. Martin, Miss Frances Hiteh- 
cock, Mrs. Zelia N. Pinart graced the 
sections of botany, chemistry, biology, 
and anthropology. Mrs. Erminie Smith, 
of N.J., deceased. and Alice ©. Fletcher, 
now ona trip on business connected with 
the Education of the Indians, to Sitka, 
Alaska, were missed. But another year 
the latter will have some information to 
impart. 





Tuar terrible drain which serofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
preparation. lt expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
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Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee goods in this 
line. ‘The 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac 
ture. Our new goods are 


Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If yoar local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 

MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET 
BOSTON. 





MUSICAL QUERIES 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional 
or amateur, pupil or teacher. It is wise to have at 
hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO., 


| so that every question may be auswered. 


The Equal Suffrage Societies of Henry | 


County, Illinois, held their annual Basket 
Picnic on the grounds of the County In- 
firmary, Friday, August 27th. The Rey. 
C. C. Harrah, Hon. T. J. Henderson, and 


other eloquent speakers were present and | 


addressed the people. 
insl poem by Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of 
Moline, a recitation from Josiah Allen’s 
wife, by Miss Lucy Magee, a solo by Mrs. 
Reagy, music under the direction of Prof. 
S. N. Tower. It was a most enjoyable 
meeting. 

At New York, August 22, 1886, the fu- 
neral of Mrs. Ann 3S. Stevens, the author- 
ess, who died in Rhode Island Friday, 
took place at 38 East Sixty-third Street. 
Following her wishes, the services were 
simple, and. were conducted by Rev. H. 
Hastings Wilde, rector of the Episcopal 
Church at Riverton, N. J., an old friend. 
Many beneficiaries of Mrs. Stevens’ gen- 
erosity were present. she was a volumi- 
nous writer of fiction, which was always 
clean, and in which virtue was rewarded 
and vice punished. 

And now Indianapolis is to become a 
Cave of Adullam on a great seale. <A 
eall has gone out for a convention of 
Knights of Labor, Grangers, National 
Greenbackers. Farmers’ Alliance. Anti- 
Monopolists, and other organizations, out- 
side of the political parties, to be held in 
that city, Sept. lst. The design is to or- 
ganize a new party with the rights of | 
labor as the corner-stone. Mr. Powderly 
is expected, as is also an immense gather- 
ing. ‘They ought to make woman suffrage | 
an issue, to enable women to get a fair | 
day’s wages for a fair day's work. 


‘There was an orig: | 


How shall 1 pronounce this Italian word? 


says the embarrassed pupil, who does not wish to ap- 
pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms,(#$1.00) 
in which the correct pronunciation of every term in 
common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


Do you Wish uot t0 appear ignorant when any 
Musical celebrity is mentioned ? 


The great Moor’s Encyclopedia of Music 


| ($5.00) contains thousands of musical biographies, 


and Urbino’s Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Musical Composers, (#1.50) will post you 
as to the principal modern masters. 


Do you wish to solve any musical problem? 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil 
solve it for you. Cloth, 85.00; Boards, $4.00, 


Are you posted in Musical History? 


If not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Ritter’s 
Students’ History of Music, (22.50) and be no 
longer ignorant. 

‘These books constitute a valuable reference library, 
and will speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with accuracy on musical subjects. 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things,) to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 


| giving sunshine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. arg 7 = 
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ON READING MRS. DORR’S AFTERNOON 
SONGS. 





BY SAMUEL V. COLE. 





Men have sung louder—ay, time out of mind 
They are the masters with the voice and pen, 
Guiding the song that guides the world, as when 
Great cities vied in honoring Homer blind. 
Yet listening years through all these ages find 
The sweet-voiced women singing, now and then, 
‘*Retween the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind.” 
Some have sung louder; but not many now 
Sing half so sweetly as this voice, that goes 
Drawing us after it, 1 know got how, 
Into a land of sunshine and repose 
Called Afternoon, where weary heart and brow 
Find only peace in every air that blows! 
—Literary World. 
coe 


WHOM SHE MARRIED. 


She :—There was a wedding yesterday, 
And the bride was pretty Nellie Gray. 
The bride was fair, and her wedding-dress 
They say was a marvel of loveliness. 


None were surprised that she looked so well, 
For she had long been the reigning belle. 


He :—Aund who was the bridegroom of Nellie Gray, 
The maid who was married yesterday ? 


She:—A wreath of orange blossoms she wore, 
And her bridal veil, it swept the floor, 


The presents were many and costly, too, 
Ah, such luck as Nellic’s comes to few! 


She’s made a splendid match, that’s sure, 
And she’s gone away on a bridal tour, 
He :;—Whom did she marry, this Nellie Gray— 
The maid who was wedded yesterday ? 
She :;—It's strange how lucky some folks are! 
She went away in a palace car. 


A love of a travelling-dress she wore, 
And the tour will last six months or more. 


A fortunate girl is Nellie Gray: 
She married a mi/lion, | hear them say. 
~Boston Courier. 
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GATHERED FERNS. 


BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


Numberless, seemingly, a= stars at night 
These lovely fern leaves grow; and far away 

In lone, dim woods, veiled from the careless sight, 
Where only Nature's truest lovers stray, 

They rise from out the sod in careless grace, 


Flinging their brightness round each shadowy place. 


Untilled of man, they feel the soft caress 

Of the warm summer wind that searches through 
The tangled tree-tops ; and their loveliness, 

Born of the sun and breeze and crystal dew, 
Gleame through the long, receding wintry hours, 

Less fair, less fragile, than the peerless flowers 


From the recesses of those grand, old woods, 

We bring into our lives their loveliest part,— 
The spirit that amid their silence broods, 

And fills with peace each unreluctant heart; 
And busy memory threads each path anew 

Where once these ferns, and soft gray mosses grew. 
We hear again the rustling of the leaves, 

The long, sweet murmuring sounds of summer days; 
See how again the sun its network weaves 

O’er the gray moss that loves these pleasant ways; 
And feel, far-searching through life’s troubled deep, 


© fair and solemn woods, where winds float by, 
Laden with scent of pines and hidden flowers, 
Where flits the bird from shrub and tree-top high, 
Calling his mate through misty autumn hours, 
Be your dear memory bright when far away 
The feet that loved your paths in exile stray! 
Christian Register. 
—_ ~+~or - 


THE SHADOW OF THE CLOUD. 





Ripe fleids and sunny skies; 
A glamor on the distant hills that stand 
Like citadels of some enchanted land 
Which yet invites our eyes. 
A wealth of daisies spread ; 
A weight of redolence upon the air, 
From yonder crab, whose wanton blossoms there 
Oppressive fragrance shed, 
Here in its sedges deep, 
A little pool that, full of sweet content 
To ripple, wind swept, ’neath the branches bent, 
Lies tranquil and asleep. 
High up among the boughs 
The feathered choristers of morn, that strove 
To fill the air with ecstasy and love, 
Chirp feebly as they drowse, 
And all things yield in silence to the power 
Of warmth and sunlight at the noontide hour, 
Unfathomed depths of blue, 
And rifted dusky clouds chased by the breeze 
Across a sea of azure, which one sees 
The veiled sunlight through; 
Which darken pond and hillock as they pass, 
And cast their flying shadows on the grass. 
A moment, and ’tis done; 
The meadow glows once more with heavenly light, 
A glimpse of gloom whese momentary flight 
Shuts out the fadeless sun. 


How many a seeming ill which casts a shade 
Upon life’s sunny plains would be allayed, 
Could we but think, when that it hides the sky, 
"Tis but a swift cloud-shadow passing by! 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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HOW STELLA MADE A “HIT.” 


BY G. C. JENKS. 


If I had been caught in such a situation 
by anybody but John Benton, I should 
have been terribly annoyed. ‘There I was, 
sitting on the floor of the nursery, with 
hair tumbled, my face red and sticky with 
candy, and a great rent across the front 
breadth of my overskirt, where it had been 
caught by a nail a few minutes before dur- 
ing a fierce blind-man’s-buff scrimmage. 
My little sister Alice was having a birth- 
day party, and of course I had to assist in 
entertaining the guests. There were just 
twelve, seven boys and five girls. Supper 
was over (everybody was too excited to 
sit long at the table), and we all retired to 
the nursery, at the top of the house, where 
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where the seven boys exercised their shout- 
ing franchise to the utmost, assisted in a 
more subdued way by the five girls, the 
youngest a wee little thing of four years, 
who had insisted on sharing her stick of 
candy with me. 

When John Benton tapped at the door I 
said, **Come in,” carelessly, supposing it 
was a servant. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Latour. They 
said I should find you here. But perhaps 
I have made some mistake ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Benton,” said I, as I 
scrambled to my feet. ‘We are pleased to 
see you. Sit down on—on the piano-stool. 
The chairs have been taken into the other 
room. We have been playing blind-man’s- 
; buff.” 
| “I—I received this invitation,” went on 
} 

! 





Mr. Benton, taking an envelope from his 
pocket and reading from the gilt-edged 
card within. ‘Miss Latour requests the 
pleasure of your company on Tuesday, 
Dee, 29, at five o'clock.” 
| [looked reproachfully at ny seven-year- 
old sister Alice. She had sent one of her 
printed invitations, in which the printer 
had neglected to insert the name “Alice,” 
| to John Benton, and the great booby had 
taken it for granted that I was the Miss La- 
tour. So he had come, without even send- 
ing an acceptance to herald his approach, 
in full dress, with a great expanse of white 
shirt-bosom, white necktie, and—yes, | am 
sure of it—his hair crimped. A nice con- 
trast to my torn dress and dishevelled hair! 


“Well, Lam glad you have come, though 
I suppose this is not exactly the kind of 
gathering you expected to find, is it?” 


Benton. Ever since I had met him at the 
Warrens’ ball, three months ago, when he 
insisted on dancing with me three times in 
the course of the evening, and trod on my 
toes each time, my brothers all declared 
that he was in love with me, but was too 
bashful to tell me. IL often met him, and 
though Tam sure [am not an awe-inspir- 
ing personage, I could not help seeing 
that he was never at ease in my presence. 
Not that he was backward where men 
were concerned. My brother Wifl took 
' me to the Oil Exchange one morning, and 


| the first thing [ saw was John Benton, | 


with his hat on the back of his head, 
grasping a brass railing with one hand and 
shaking the other, holding some papers in 
the face of a savage-looking man, and 
shouting at him at the top of his voice in 
| the most defiant manner. Will said the 
savage-looking man was a bear, and that 
Mr. Benton was a bull. Then Mr. Benton 


| caught sight of me, and came and stutter- | 
The peace, the bliss, the hope that sometimes sleep. | 


ed and stayed with me for ten minutes. 
Will told me afterward that in that ten 
minutes the market dropped nearly a cent, 
and Mr. Benton lost a thousand dollars. 
But it was evident Mr. Benton was not 
thinking about the market as he walked 
| over to the piano-stool in his dress-coat 


of the most sheepish smiles | ever saw on 
a young man’s face. 

‘Now, Lou, you must sit down on the 
floor again, so that we can play forfeits,” 
said my tyrannical sister Alice. ‘*And 
you, too, Mr. Benton. Come on.” 

John Benton blushed and looked at me. 

“We shall have to obey, Lam afraid, Mr. 
Benton,’ I said. ‘But you can sit on the 
piano-stool, if you prefer it.” 

“Oh, but I don’t, Miss Latour. 
me to assist you to—to sit down.” 

And he actually tried to make a courtly 
proceeding of depositing me on the floor, 
as if it could be anything but ridiculous, 
however it was effected. 

Then he sat down himself, with little 
Stella, the four-year-old mite, between us, 
and the game of forfeits went on. Most of 
the penalties were in the shape of kisses, 
and [ felt nervous until my turn came. 
Alice held the forfeits over the head of a 
particular friend of hers, a girlof her own 
uge, and it was the duty of the latter to 
say what should be required of the owner 


Allow 





of the article. ‘There was my handkerchief ! 
lam ashamed to say that my heart beat 
quickly when Alice repeated the familiar 
nursery jargon: “Heavy, heavy, what 
hangs over,” etc... and it fairly jumped 
when Alice, with a mischievous glance at 
Mr. Benton and myself, stooped and whis- 
pered to her friend. Then she went on 
with the question: ‘*What shall be done 
with the owner?” 

Clear-cut and distinct came the answer: 
“She shall kiss Mr. Benton.” 

“Oh, it’s Lou—it’s Lou!” shouted Alice, 
and amid the tempest of laughter, Mr. 
Benton sat looking straight before him 
with a crimson face, while he fumbled at 
his white necktie until the bow was under 
his left ear. 

There was a silence, as everybody ex- 
cept Mr. Benton looked at me to see the 
operation performed, when a small, baby 
voice at my side said: “I'll tiss him for 
you, Lou.” 

So Stella climbed up to Mr. Benton’s 
neck, with one of her hands on his white 





shirt-bosom, and, as she said herself, 


there were no restrictions as to noise, and 


I did not care much what I said to John 





and white necktie, and sat there, with one | | 
| Stella. 





“tissed him right on the mouf, and it tittled 
my nose!” 

I did not want to play at forfeits any 
longer—it was too dangerous; so I pro- 
posed that we should all sing. 

** Ess, I tan sing,” said Stella. *t know 
lots of songs.” 

She did not feel at all abashed over the 
fact that she had left a dark, sticky impres- 
sion of her fingers on Mr. Benton's starched 
shirt- bosom, and as for him, he seemed to 
feel flattered at her evident preference for 
him. 

I sat down at the piano and played ac- 
companiments for school songs, while the 
children stood around me and bawled the 
words into my ears with the excruciating 
flat intonation peculiar to young, untrained 
voices. 

Mr. Benton was sitting near the window, 
with little Stella on his knee, apparently 
enjoying the noise, and with his eyes fixed 
on me ina blank stare of admiration that 
I could not help seeing whenever my face 
was half turned in his direction. 

‘Now let me sing a song all by myself,” 
said Stella. 

Mr. Benton looked inquiringly at me, 
and I said: ‘Yes, Stella. Let us hear 
you sing all by yourself.” 

So she commenced, deliberately: **Lit- 
tle bir-r-die, on—the—tree! [a long breath | 
on—the—tree! [another long breath] on 
—the—tree!” Then she stopped, and, 
with a haughty disregard of the desires or 
opinions of her audience that would have 
been worthy of a petted prima donna, 
turned carelessly around on Mr. Benton's 
knee and looked out of the window, while 
he waited her pleasure. 

“Oh, loot—loot at the big birdie on the 
tree out of the window,” she said, sudden- 
ly, pointing downward toward where I 
knew a tall poplar grew close to the house. 

Mr. Benton was apparently startled by 
this evidence of Stella's keen vision, for I 
saw him jump as his eyes followed the 
direction of her finger. He controlled 
himself at onee, however, as he replied 
quickly : 

“| guess that is the shadow ofa cloud in 
the moonlight, and not a birdie, Stella.” 

**No,” she persisted. ‘I saw a birdie on 
the tree.” 

Ile put her down and she ran over to me. 
As I took her on my lap, I heard the door 
close, and saw that John Benton had dis- 
appeared. 

“That is rather unceremonious. I won- 
der whether he is coming back,” I thought. 
“Well, I do not care whether he does or 
not,’ as LT made up my mind that the fes- 
tivities could proceed without him. 

I sat Stella on ‘the end of the piano, and 
played a lively polka for the children, with 
Stella’s assistance, she drumming on two 
or three of the Keys in the bass at inter- 
vals, with a very weird, if not harmonious, 
effect. 

“I want some more tandy,” announced 
Stella, imperidusly. 

**] shall have to go down stairs for it, 
It is all in the dining-room,” I said. 
“Well, do down ‘tairs. Ull be dood.” 
Of course I had to go. I left Stella in 
Alice’s charge, and ran swiftly down the 
stairs. ‘lhe nursery was on the third floor. 
1 do not know what induced me to open 
the door of my parents’ bedroom as I 
passed it. I did so, however. It was 
quite dark, save for one narrow bar of 
moonlight forcing its way through the 

poplar just outside the window. 

I glanced carelessly into the gloom, with 
my hand on the handle of the door, and 
was about to continue my journey to the 


dining-room when [ felt a draught from | 


the open window and saw something white 
gleaming in the moonlight for an instant 
and then disappear. 

“What is that?” | thought, as an inde- 
scribable feeling of terror passed over me 
and left me shivering. ‘It looked like a 
hand.” 

There was not a sound to be heard in the 
room save the rustling of the curtains as 
the light wintry breeze blew them from 
the window, but I was certain some one 
was there. 

What was that? 


Surely a man climbing through the win- 


dow. Yes, I was not mistaken. My eyes 
had become accustomed to the darkness 
by this time, and I could see the outlines 


of his figure clearly defined against the | 


window. 

In that terrible instant all I had ever 
heard or read about burglars and their des- 
perate actions when . brought to bay, 
passed through my mind. I remembered 
half a dozen stories, more or less improb- 
able, wherein a young girl had successful- 
ly outwitted expert midnight thieves, and 
saptured them alone and unaided. 

The man, with his round head covered by 
some kind of closely-fitting cap, was cau- 
tiously creeping through the window, and 
I saw the poplar shake, as if just relieved 
of a burden. He had evidently climbed 
the tree to reach the room, and I remem- 
bered hearing my brother Will say only 
the day before that it was a favorite plan 
of thieves in robbing a house to get up to 
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| pal, who was on guard. 
| running as if the whole detective force 
| were at their heels.” 


| should have frozen him. 
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the sec ry by means of a porch or 
tree, whi family were gathered in the 
lower rooms in the early evening. 

I could not move. ‘There was no light 
in the hall outside the room, and I could 
not be seen by the intruder as I stood with 
my hand on the door handle, watching 
him, and listening in a dreamy way to the 


noise of the children in the nursery over- | 


head. 

He was inside the room by this time, and 
I noticed that his footsteps were noiseless, 
as if he had no shoes on, as he moved 


across the bar of moonlight toward the | 


bureau where my mother always keeps her 
jewelry. I saw a round patch of bright 
yellow light fall on the keyhole of the top 
drawer, and then heard a metallic rattling. 
The thief was picking the lock! 

If I could only scream, or call Will! 

‘The drawer opened; the man was fumb- 
ling at its contents, when—crash! The 
yellow patch of light disappeared, and, 
with a fearful word, | saw the man fall, 
another man holding him! ‘Then a pistol- 
shot rang through the room, and echoed 


| up and down the stairs, and the room was 
| flooded in light. 


Somebody had touched 
the electric button down stairs and lighted 
the gas. 

For a few seconds my eyes were so daz- 
zled that I could not see anything. ‘Then 
I saw two men rolling on the floor in a 
desperate struggle, while a pistol lay just 
out of their reach. ‘The man underneath, 
with his closely-fitting plush cap, was 


scowling at me, as he tried to release him- | 


self, and I thought | could see murder 
written on his thin lips and short, turned- 
up nose so plainly that I should have been 
in favor of hanging him on the spot. 


But who was the other man, holding the | 
thief with a grip of iron, as each tugged | 


and writhed in the attempt to subdue the 
other? Surely that was the bow of a white 
necktie at the back of his neck! That was 
a dress-coat, with the tails spread out like 
the wings of an eagle, or I was much mis- 
taken! 

In the battle, just as Will and my father 
reached the room and rushed past me, the 
combatants rolled over, and a very red 
face, which, however, was anything but 
sheepish now, was turned toward me,—the 
face of—John Benton! 

Will had the thief by the arm in a min- 
ute, while John Benton lay panting on the 
floor. 

Then it was that I saw a great red stain 
on the white shirt-bosom. 

It was blood! 

Somehow, I| forgot all about the thief, 
Will, my father—everything—as I threw 
nyself down by the side of John Benton 
and pressed my handkerchief over the red 
stain. 

‘John, John! What is it? Where are you 
hurt? © father, he is killed!” I screamed. 
‘What shall I do?” 

L will never believe again that John Ben- 
ton was ever bashful, for he just put one of 
his hands on the back of my head, pulled 
my face down to his, and whispered :— 

“Do just what you are doing now, and as 
you have commenced to call me John, do 
it all the rest of your life, and let me call 
you Lou.” 

There was a sudden disturbance! The 
thief had broken away from Will! ‘The 
poplar tree shook violently, and Will said, 
as he put his head out of the window :— 

‘*Well, let the rascal go. It will save a 
good deal of trouble. Ah! There is his 
They are both 


Then, turning to John: ‘*Are you hurt, 
Mr. Benton? You don’t look as if it was 
very serious.” 

**It is not serious,” said John, sitting up. 


| **That fellow cut his hand in some way 
| 


while opening the drawer, and he rubbed 
the blood all over my shirt; that’s all.” 
I bit my lip and gave John a look that 


the proper effect, however, for he followed 


| me up stairs to the nursery, where the 


racket of play had rendered the children 


| oblivious of the disturbance below. As 


he took Stella on his knee, he said :— 

**Do you know, Stella, you made a tre- 
mendous hit with your song? You must 
sing ‘Birdie on a Tree’ for us again. Will 
you?” 

“Ess, | will sing it for you, but you 
must tiss Lou for me now. She has diven 
me lots and lots of tandy, and she is aw- 
fuliy dood.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said John. 
I'll kiss her for you.” 

And he actually did it. 

Moreover, he says now that it is his 


*“*And 


| privilege, and I suppose, under the cir- 
cumstances, he is right.— Pittsburg Bulle- | 


tin. 


—e--o—— 
LIBERTY vs. MOBS. 


Whatever people may think of the ordi- 
nary differences and contests between labor 
and capital and employees and employers, 
there ought to be but one mind in this free 
country in condemnation of mobs, and the 


mob spirit that would deny to any man 


It did not have | 


| of business activity. 


| . * 
Fog comes in every day, sometimes heavy 


the full and free exercise of his constity. 
tional and moral right of life, liberty, ang 
the pursuit of comfort and happiness jp 
his own way and by lawful means. To see 
a number of peaceable, unoflending men, 
guilty of no offence but a willingness to 
work, carted through the streets of Pea. 
body last Monday, guarded by thirty or 
forty policemen, to protect them from as. 
sault and possible murder by a band of 
howling hoodlums, every mother’s son of 
whom had come from some foreign des. 
potism to find freedom, labor, comfort, 
and protection in this favored land, was in. 
deed a humiliating spectacle to an Ameri. 
van who remembers that his fathers and 
brothers have fought two wars to secure 
the blessings that these men would come 
here and destroy.—Erchanyge. 
- oo ——— 


SUMMER AT SANTA BARBARA, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Santa Barbara, with the ocean on one 


| side, hills on the other three, and mountains 
| looming up in the distance, is the quiet, 


restful place that worn and weary workers 
need to find. ‘The very spirit of the place 
tends to taking life easy. No whistle of 
locomotive, no hurry of business any- 
where; simply quiet, sunshine, and still- 
ness. Spaniards lounge about in front of 
their old adobe houses; school-children 
loiter along picking flowers that hang over 
the fences, or plucking fruit from trees by 
the roadside; men stand at the doors of 
their stores and talk as if business were a 
mere faney; the graceful pepper-tree 


| hangs its long. drooping branches over the 


passer-by, on either side of the street; 
orange, lemon, fig, and rubber-trees are 
seen here and there; vineyards rise to the 
tops of the hills; heliotrope climbs to the 
eaves of the cottages, or falls over the 
fences, touching the ground on the other 
side; roses and jasmines cover the sides of 
the houses, and the passion-vine grows out 
of doors the year round, 

Black-haired Spanish girlS chatter to- 


| gether on their -way to school; Spanish 


women, in customary black, pass along the 
streets, discussing the latest gossip in the 
same language; the men, black and 
swarthy, lounge beside the nearest saloon. 

sack on the hills, in the blue light. stands 
the old mission where the few remaining 


| padres chant mass and the Spanish aris- 


tocracy go to their devotions, in the old 
walls, which, though adobe, have stood a 
hundred years. Still higher up, a clear 


| spring sends out the pure, sweet water that 


goes in pipes all over the town. Back and 
forth along its one long business street 
goes a solitary street-car, from the ocean 


_ wharf where the steamships bring tourists 
| and invalids by scores, to the Arlington and 


Ellwood, the hotels of the place. Out in 
the bay, the little fishing-boats go back 
and forth, and small vessels go out to the 
islands, taking parties to camp, or bringing 
in loads of sheep to supply mutton for the 


market, for the islands are great sheep 
ranches. Castle Rock juts out into the 


water, at one side of the bay. The story 
is told that here stood an old Spanish cas- 
tle in which was stored gunpowder, which, 
taking fire one day in a storm, blew up 
castle, handsome lady, and all. The in- 
credulous may wonder what difference a 
storm can make on this coast, where school- 
children never saw lightning, and have no 
idea of what is meant by the fiery flashes 
on kitty’s back when her fur is stroked the 
wrong way, as a Santa Barbara teacher 
learned. They know what earthquakes 
mean, however,—slight ones. -There were 
three shocks during one night while we 
were there, and we knew of it only by the 
papers. 

The names of the streets are the old 
Spanish ones,—De la Guerra, De la Vina, 
Ortega, Rancheria, Chapala, Carillo, and 
the like. In fact, the town has almost too 
much of the old Spanish indolence about 
it to make it a desirable residence for any 
length of time to people who enjoy the stir 
But it has a number 
of people of refinement who make pleas- 
ant society. It was here that *‘H. H.” 
spent some time, and here her story of 
‘*‘Ramona” is said to be located. I am 
sorry I have not read it, the more so as the 
editor of one the papers accused her of 
having ‘‘not the slightest conception of 


| truth, and not the least gleam of genius.” 


I feel sure that he, being one of a numer- 
ous class in this State who need criticism, 
felt the iron enter his soul, if he has one. 
In the issue preceding this by two or three 
weeks, he stated that the New Era was 
‘bristling with arguments in favor of the 
woman question,” which he “hoped had 
passed away long ago with other mediwyval 


| monstrosities.” 


The Princess Louise spent some weeks 
in Santa Barbara when making her ex- 
tended trip two or three years ago, and 
pronounced the climate delightful, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the real-estate dealers , 


at others light. It is beneficial to some, 
but not toall. Dust lies deep on all but the 
main street, which is sprinkled daily, and 
fleas disport themselves therein, greatly to 
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the discomfort of the unwary. ‘The yards 
are generally destitute of grass, at least 
now, during the dry season, though some 
are kept beautifully green by means of 
mission water. Palms and bananas flour- 
jsh, and strange plants and shrubs are 
seen on every hand. : 

The Chinese are here as every where, but 
not in as large numbers as in many other 
towns. They do the washing, as every- 
where in this State, peddle vegetables and 
fruit, and act as coolies on the large 
ranches, and in the hotels, also in some 
families. ‘There are two mission-schools 
where they are taught every evening and 
on Sundays, and the pupils seem generally 
intelligent. 

The W. C. 'T. U. have a lunch and read- 
ing-room, and the town has a free library. 

The agent of the steamboat company is 
a woman. She is telegraph operator also, 
and is a thorough-going business woman. 

I learned, while in Santa Barbara, of a 
ease which brought vividly to my mind, 
by way of contrast, the statement made 
by Dr. J. G. Holland in a lecture in Min- 
neapolis, that men are like the roots of the 
tree, delving down in the earth to support 
the women, who were represented by the 
leaves with “nothing to do but dance in 
the sunlight.” A young girl was left, by 
the death of her mother, with five broth- 
ers and sisters to care for, and also a fath- 
er, a professional man but a drunkard, so 
wild at times that he must be locked into 
his room, where his terrible cries could be 
heard by the whole neighborhood. Month 
after month she has attended to the family 
like a mother, while the brothers, who are 
old enough, have aided in its support. 

Not far from Santa Barbara is the well- 
known rose farm, and, lying in another 
direction, the much visited orange farm of 
Col. Hollister, and Ellwood Cooper's olive 
ranch. 

The town has in its schools a number of 
experienced teachers from other States, 
one was a teacher in Boston for tifteen 
years. 

We left the place after a pleasant stay 
of some weeks, and returned by ocean 
steamship to Los Angeles, of which more 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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DOG-DAY REFLECTIONS. 


anon. 


BY CHAS. K. WHIPPLE. 





“Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and, drink ae 1; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could’st thou sip, and sip it up.” 
Yet I never can permit 
That you drown yourself in it; 
And it would be to my thinking, 
Sase to bite me while I’m drinking! 

coe - 


THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


At the Twentieth National Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, at 
San Francisco, week before last, the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps, which Commander Bur- 
dette declared the only body of the sort 
officially reognized by the G. A. R , held 
several sessions, there being 700 or S00 
members present, 280 being delegates on 
the fioor. 

The President, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, of 
East Boston, called the convention to 
order, and Rey. Annie Wittenmeyer, of 
Philadelphia, the national chaplain, offer- 
ed prayer. Several famous war nurses, 
Mother Ransom, Mother Bickerdyke, Mrs. 
Woods, and **Aunt Becky,” were invited 
to seats on the platform, and Clara Bar- 
ton was invited by resolution to beeome ¢ 
member of the order. ‘The report of the 
National Secretary. Mrs. Eleanor B. Wheel- 
er, of South Boston, showed that on June 
30 there were 945 corps with a member- 
ship of 29,000—a gain of 413 corps and 
8270 members in the year closed; $23,148 
Was spent on charity during the year, and 
$19,407 is on hand; 4,871 soldiers’ families 
have been assisted, and 2,186 members. 
Action was taken towards procuring more 
satisfactory pensions for widows and or- 
phans of soldiers and for army nurses. 

The report of the committee was adopted 
urging this, and that the women of all 
State departments co-operate in furnishing 
soldiers’ homes. as in Massachusetts and 
Ohio; that a national relief fund be estab- 
lished for the benefit of army nurses and 
the aged and infirm mothers of veterans, 
one-half per cent. of the quarterly per 
Capita tax being set aside for that, and 
that not less than two per cent. of the sur- 
plus of each year be added to this fund; 
that the names of those assisted shall not 
appear in any printed account of assistance 
rendered; that a national home for army 
nurses should be established, and that 
there should be a consultation with the 
Grand Army in regard to legislation for 
pensions as above suggested. ‘The nation- 
al president was authorized to grant an 
order for a corps auxiliary to the G. A. R. 
department of the Potomac. A resolution 
Was adopted recommending to the depart- 
ments and corps that they everywhere 
lend a helping hand to the Sons of Veter- 
ans. **We believe in patriot ‘sons of pa- 
triot sires.’ * 

The new President is Mrs. Elizabeth dA. 





Kinne, of San Francisco; Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Turner, of Boston, is l'reasurer; Mrs. 
Wheeler remains Secretary, and Mrs. Mary 
Garrard, of lowa, is Chaplain. ‘The corps 
gave the encampment a reception the last 
evening, at which Gen. Logan, Gen. Fair- 
child, Past Commanders Vandervoort and 
Kountz, Gen. Burdette, Richard F. Tobin, 
of Boston, and others made speeches, and 
Clara Barton gave an address and a poem. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal 


MY SELF. 


BY H. E. ARLY. 


Well, once 1 was a little girl, 
A-dwelling far away ; 

My mother made the butter, 
And my father made the hay. 


And I—I wandered, out of school, 
Amid the woodlands wild, 

And scorned the teacher's measured rule— 
A harum-searum child. 


Of thorny lane, and meadow fair, 
My frock bore token still; 

The wind would catch my yellow hair 
And braid it at its will, 


The sun was busy with my face— 
And still it shows it some ; 

And, on my neck, I know how high 
My dresses used to come. 


And I was smart, and all the springs 
On all the hills could show; 

And if there were some “grammar things” 
I did not care to know, 


I always knew how many boughs 
The latest tempest broke, 

And just how far the woodpecker 
Had girdled round the oak. 


I knew the tree where slept the crows; 
And, on the water’s brim, 

I climbed among the hemlock boughs, 
To watch the fishes swim. 


I knew beside the swollen rill, 
What flowers to bloom would burst; 
And where, upon the south-sloped hill, 
The berries ripened first, 


Each violet tuft, each cowslip green, 
Each daisy on the lea, 

I counted one by one—for they 
Were kith and kin to me, 


I knew the moles that dared to claim 
The vanished beavers’ huts, 

And sat on mossy legs to watch 
The squirrels crack their nuts, 

And they winked slyly at me, too, 
But never fled away, 

For in their little hearts they knew 
That I was wild as they. 


And always in the winter, too, 
Before the breakfast time, 

I wandered o’er the crusted snow 
To hear the waters chime; 


To see how thick the ice had grown, 
And where the basty spray ~ 

Its jewels o'er the shrubs had thrown 
In such a curious way; 


And in a little cavern, where 
The waters trickled through, 
The shape of every icicle 
That gemmed its sides I knew, 


For there were hermits’ huts, and towers, 
And cities grand and gay, 

And Alpine peaks, and tropic flowers, 
And fairer things than they. 


For oft the sun came glinting through 
The chinks some ice-lens spanned, 

And decked in many a rainbow hue 
Those scenes of fairy-land. 


And now, when to my roving brain 
There starts some fancy, sbrined 

In tints more bright than earth can claim, 
That cavern comes to mind. 


When winter'to the spring-tide wore, 
Through slumps and sloughs I strayed 
To list the splashing and the roar 
The mountain torrents made, 


Oh, that was glee! and oft I turned 
In rapture from the shore, 

And said (I know not where I learned) 
The lines about Lodore. 


There was a well-filled garret, where 
I hid on stormy days, 

And built bright castles in the air, 
And conned most ancient lays ; 


And through the snares that Scott has set 
For fancy, roamed with joy; 

Or, from some old and worn Gazette, 
I hacked the rhymes of ‘‘Roy.”’ 


In mouse-holes rare I bid with care 
Those relics of the Muse, 

And wondered who the poets were 
That scribbled for the News. 


But when once more the skies were fair, 
And I the woods could win, 

For books and rhymes that charmed me there 
I did not care a pin. 


My mother saw my garments soiled, 
And thought it hardly right; 

But, when I wished to go again, 
My father said I might. 


And now I am a woman grown, 
And strive to keep my hair 

Beneath the guidance of my comb, 
And bind my dress with care. 


Through slumps and drifts I do not roam, 
Nor climb the hemlock trees, 

Nor hide ’mid cobwebbed trunks at home— 
For fear ’twill raise a breeze. 


I thread the world’s unchanging maze, 
Through all life’s fettered span, 
And seek to be in all my ways 
As “proper’’ as I can. 


I never liked the ways of men, 
Or wished more old to grow; 

For life was wondrous curious then, 
And isn’t curious now. 


I know not how it seemed to me, 
Or what my father thought, 
But mother eaid I'd never be 
A woman, as I ought. 


I know ‘tis hard such children wild 
In polished rules to train; 

And if I were once more a child, 
I'd do just so again. 





“HERO,” 





Hero is a great, shaggy Newfoundland 
dog. At night, he is left alone in a large 
store to keep watch. During the day, he 
sleeps. Any one would think he was a very 
lazy dog; but in the night he is on the 
alert. At the slightest noise, he bounds 
from one end of the long store to the 
other. 

One night, the store next to that where 
Hero watched was broken into by burglars, 
and the iron safe opened. 
noise that was made. In his efforts to pun- 
ish the offenders, he gnawed at the front 
doors, and tore great strips of wood 
from them. In the morning, Hero was 
punished for marring the doors. After- 


ward, when the reason was known, he was | 


praised, petted, and called a noble dog. 
He trots off to the butcher's every day for 
his dinner. When it is time for him to go, 


e | 
one of the clerks puts a dime between 
Away he goes, deposits itin the | 


his teeth. 
butcher’s hand, and in return obtains a 
piece of meat. 


One day there was no small change at | 
The clerk picked up a piece of | 


hand. 
wrapping-paper from the floor, and wrote, 
‘Please give Hero his meat, and charge.” 
“Now go after your dinner!” said the 
clerk. Away he went with the paper 
where he usually carried a dime. ‘The 
next day, at noon the clerks were all busy. 
Hero wanted his dinner, but no one attend- 
ed to him. He was very hungry. Soon, he 
began to think he was neglected. So he 
picked up a serap of paper, and very 
quietly walked away with it to get his 
meat. The butcher, who knew him well, 


rewarded him royally for his intelligence. | 


Another time, while in the market, he 
became tired of waiting for the ladies to 
be served, Without even a bark or “by 
your leave,” he snatched a nice porter- 
house steak, and away he ran, leaving his 
ten cents! 

His owner thinks that there is not an- 
other such Hero in the world. ‘They are 
often seen together on the street. 


master’s side, sometimes 
gloves or newspaper for him. 


carrying his 


His long, shaggy hair is clipped every 


summer. He seems to be ashamed of his 
appearance for a day or two. At sight of 
a stranger, he will slink under his master’s 
desk or into a corner.—Our Little Ones. 


or 


IU MOROUS. 





Objector to Missions :—Why doesn’t the 
Chureh look after heathen at home?” 
Clergyman:—We do. Will you take a 
tract? 

‘Tommy,’ exclaimed Mrs. Fogg, ‘*don’t 
you know it is Sunday? Don’t you know 
it is naughty to make a kite to-day?” 
‘*But, my dear,”’ interposed Fogg, ‘‘don't 
you see that he is making it with a relig- 
ious paper?” “Oh!” said Mrs. F., “I 
didn’t notice that.”—Boston Transcript. 


Uncle Jake (to his chums as an illustra- 
tion of the simplicity of a stage-load of 
city folks recently under his charge) : 
“Ez we turned Claggett’s Bluff, about 
seven o'clock, the hull crowd busted out 
in ‘Ohs!’ an’ ‘Ahs!’ an’ what d'ye s'pose 
‘twas all about? Why, one of them com- 
mon red an’? yaller sunsets !’—Harper's 
Bazar. 

The story is told of Mr. Evarts that he 
once sent a donkey up to his farm at 
Windsor, Vt., and about a week afterward 
received the following letter from his 
little grandchild :-— 

Dear Grandpa,—The little donkey is very 


gentle, but he makes a big noise nights. He is 
very lonesome. I guess he misses you. I hope 


you will come up soon, and then he won’t be so 
lonesome. MINNIE. 


The Hon. Henry Erskine was, notwith 


standing his powers as a humorist, once | 
overcome in wit by a country clergyman. | 


tev. Dr. McC., minister of Douglas, and 
Mr. Erskine had met at the dinner-table of 
a mutual friend. A dish of cresses being 
on the table, the reverend eee took 
a supply on his plate, which he proceeded 
to eat, using his fingers. Erskine re- 
marked that the doctor’s procedure re- 
minded him of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘‘Ay,” 
retorted Dr. McC., ‘‘that’ll be because |! 


am eatin’ among the brntes.’”—Scottish | 


Characteristics. 

In Victor Hugo’s younger days, during 
a performance of his play ‘‘Les Bur- 
graves,”’ Alexander Dumas, seeing a man 
asleep in the stalls, said to his friend, 


“There, Hugo, watch the effect of your | 


verses !"’ A little nettled, Hugo waited for 
his opportunity, and a week later while 
‘Henry IIL.” was being played, caught a 
spectator napping, and called Dumas’ at- 
tention to him. ‘Yes,’ said Dumas, ‘but 


that’s the same man who went to sleep the | 


other night; it has been impossible to 
awake him.” 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, X&c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


Hero heard the | 


Hero | 
looks very dignified as he walks by his | 
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CUNSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Sent by mail by addressing 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More sulffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
| The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
| son. 
| _ The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
| Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


| 

qe Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
eney. 
| 
| 
| 





Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
} man. 


| Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
| hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


| Combination Garments A Specialty. 


7 We wish to call attention to 
“_-. the fact that our combination 
f Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Rev. James Freeman 











Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 





READY-MADE LINING 


| 

Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
' LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in al] LARGE CITIES 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by | 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Wednesday 


ESTHER W. TAYLON. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....ceseeeeeeees # 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula. 
tion and In advance......cccccccerscoccccce 225.00 
Matriculation Fee ( VORtty) covceccscesecccnce 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once...... 5,00 
COG SIIND FeO ene cannsectsccss cocnnecsedssa 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatmente 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her ae- 
sistant. 

_Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish « three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


. TA + . *?; 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


_No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City, 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks, Daily clinies will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily elinies 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and clreular, address 

CLEM ENCE S Wee. - D,, Dean, 
aban Or yest 48th St., New York; or 
LOUISE GERRARD, M, D., Secretary, F 
149 West 41st St., New York. 


‘The Wonay’s Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. <A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages, Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. ‘Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos, Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


,,,tlome and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J, MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and ful! Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, tine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price» 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H,. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 
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JUBILEE YEAR OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The queen's jubilee year commenced on 
Sunday, and everybody is writing about 
the wonderful events of her long reign- 
the period, perhaps, in all history most 
distinctly marked by advance in man’s 
long effort alike to understand and to sub- 
due the opposing forces of nature—and 
the changes which she has witnessed in 
the world and at home. That is natural 
enough; but such writing is only history, 
and history based on very imperfect ma- 
terials, and it would be much more inter- 
esting to know, if etiquette would permit 
her Majesty to tell us frankly, what she 
thought on the subject herself. How does 
her own reign, as she looks back on it, 
slightly wearied with years, burdened with 
experiences, and educated by contact with 
many first-class minds, appear to Queen 
Victoria? She very likely does not regard 
it exactly from the historian’s point of 
view ; indeed, she cannot, for she, in her 
own thoughts, must be more of a pivot to 
the history of the empire than she would 
seem to any chronicler, however courtly. 
If the world be on tire, kings think, as 
private men think when a city burns, of 
what they themselves have lost by the 
great conflagration. 

Reigning is a profession like another, 
the fact that the king inherits his place and 
his duties being one common to him and to 
great landlords, great bankers, great brew- 
ers, and owners of great shops. ‘The queen, 
as she reflects upon the past, must in the 
first instance regard it with a professional 
eye, and from that point of view she must 
look upon herself as on the whole a suc- 
cessful woman. She has gained much and 
lost little,—nothing, indeed, of value, Con- 
stitutional royalty has suffered nothing in 
her hands. She has decidedly raised the 
character of that branch of the kingly 
profession in the world’s eyes, has made 
mankind think it more instead of less bene- 
ficial and effective, and has indefinitely in- 
their readiness to entrust it to 
women's charge. The long duration of 
her reigu has increased the general sense 
of the stability of the system, as have also 
its freedom from great blunders and the 


creased 


general, though not complete 
ment of her subjects. For half a century 
a queen has ruled successfully over a great 
people, through a Parliament freely elected 
by her subjects, and successive ministers 
whom they have chosen,—that is a great 
fact. outweighing the weightiest or the 
wittiest theoretical indictment of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Nor is there any public 
evidence that the constitutional plan of 
government, odd and cumbrous as it seems 
to the philosopher, is drawing to a close. 
The queen may see signs of change that 
her subjects do not, symptoms of growing 
resistance, evidences of declining respect 
for the throne, indications that the props 
which supported it are becoming unsterdy ; 
but most observers, we think, would agree 
in considering the English monarchy safer 
than in 1837. An abstract liking for re- 
publicanism may Nave increased, and un- 
doubtedly the desire to keep the throne in 
the background has developed itself and 
become more conscious; but the popular 
dislike of royalty has died away, and with 
it an antipathy, keenly felt in many quar- 
ters down to 1837, for the particular 
dynasty. The queen has never been “of 
Hanover,” and has never been considered 
by her people anything but entirely Eng- 
lish; and that has been a cause of popu- 
larity. Her majesty, looking back on old 
memories, can hardly think otherwise than 
that; though it would be mightily inter- 
esting to hear her own view of the position 
of the throne in 1837 and 1886. She may 
have had direct powers in her earlier life, 
in the way of patronage, for example, 
which have slowly slipped away ; she may 
have been less afraid of Parliament when 
the true people was so completely outside 
it; and she may feel tiiat the separate voli- 
tion of her ministers has grown stronger 
and more enchaining than it was when the 
sailor-king used to fume and swear. We 
do not think it has been so, for a certain 
awe of the queen has grown upon the men 
who come much in contact with her; but 
only her Majesty can tell exactly what of 
change there has been. Many a head of a 
great business is aware that while he has 
seemed more respected than ever in his 
office, and while his ‘‘position™ has actual- 
ly risen, the essentials of power have slip- 
ped imperceptibly from his hands. Kings 
test their place in their States by their 
power rather than by their influence— 
power being an enjoyment, and influence 
an exertion—and power may have dimin- 
ished, while influence has remained or in- 
creased. The throne has, no doubt, in one 
way grown higher. ‘The mere expansion 
of the English race has raised the position 
of the solitary English sovereign very 
much—at least, we suppose that Queen 
Victoria is solitary, though Rajah Brooke 
might dispute the accuracy of the phrase 
—has widened in the world the shadow of 
the throne, and has made the queen first 
among eighty millions of English-speak- 
ing folk, instead of among thirty millions. 
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No American would deny that Queen Vic- 
toria was first in the world. New nations 
have learned to sing the national anthem, 
and the beat of that morning drum of 
which Webster spoke, and which follows 
the sun round the world, wakes cities filled 
with life and moving multitudes where 
there were only villages or barracks. ‘lhe 
queen, who is keenly sensitive to her 
world-rank, to her lonely place in the In- 
dian continent, to the reverence paid her 
in the southern hemisphere, to the respect 
for her in all those great English commu- 
nities over which her flag does not fly, 
must feel that rise of position; but does 
she estimate it exactly as her subjects do? 
Kings compare themselves with each other, 
and the queen’s idea of her relative posi- 
tion among her colleagues may not be ex- 
actly ours. She is first in rank in the 
world, unless the emperor of China is, for 
outside Europe and China, the one sover- 
eign whom all men know is the sovereign 
of England ; but she is scarcely first in Eu- 
rope. That proud and dangerous house 
of Bourbon, which alone seemed to rival 
hers, is nearly gone, retaining Spain alone 
among its kingdoms, and is no longer even 
desirous of continuing the secular rivalry ; 
but then the Romanolf has grown greater 
and more hostile; the Hohenzollern, who 
fifty years ago was no one in particular in 
the regal hierarchy, has risen to the head- 
ship of Europe; and even the little Savoy- 
ard, with his splendid pedigree and his 
hereditary poverty, has become a mighty 
king. The foreign “standing” of the throne 
has increased till it can hardly increase 
more; but its professional standing at 
home in Kurope has become more doubt- 
ful, and the queen, when the muster-roll 
of kings is called, has not increased the 
distance between herself and others—per- 
haps has even lessened it. Foreign atlairs 
interest English sovereigns just as the bat- 
tle of society interests humbler folks, and 
one would like to know how, in respect to 
the struggle for precedence, the history of 
fifty years has struck Queen Victoria her- 
self. She is greater on the planet, there is 
no doubt of that; but is she greater, judged 
as princes judge, in Europe? Her chil- 
dren's alliances have been great—as well 
as litthe-—-but once or twice there have been 
international disputes of etiquette; and 
we have always fancied, it may be fanci- 
fully, that the oddest incident of the reign, 
the promotion of her Majesty from queen 
to empress by a minister fond of glitter, 
indicated a faint uneasiness in the queen 
herself as to ber social position. Rivals 
seemed to be passing her in the social 
race; so, having full claim thereto, she as- 
sumed the magnificent and imposing, but 
not quite substantial, title which told them 
of her equality even in rank with the lofti- 
est on earth. Heiress of the Great Mogul, 
she mounted his throne, and sigus herself, 
not, one suspects, without some pleasure, 
“Victoria, R. et 1.” 

Our descendants will know, we suppose, 
when those invaluable the 
queen’s letters to her ministers and her 
children abroad, get published—| fancy a 
robbery of the crown prince’s cabinet, and 
a sale in America of the letters found 
there !|—what the queen thinks of all the 
movements of her reign. She has not al- 
Ways sympathized with it, and, indeed, it 
was searcely possible she should. Gari- 
baldi is said to have struck her very much 
as Claude Duval, the highwayman, struck 
our ancestors,—as a picturesque bandit; 
and the whole of the march of democracy 
must have seemed to her a perplexing or 
alarming symptom of modern history. An 
old lawyer may be a very able man as well 
as a good one, and yet not sympathize 
with the eagerness for new principles of 
law; and a king must be very reflective 
indeed if in an age of dynamite he appre- 
ciates democracy. We suspect we should 
find, if we knew the truth, that Queen 
Victoria, though indifferent about the suf- 
frage—kings never see much differenve be- 
tween ten-pounders and householders— 
and not displeased that the closely knit 
power of the aristocracy has passed away, 
regards democracy very much as any other 
great lady of a certain age would, that is, 
with mingled dislike and suspicion. She 
may not wish to resist it, any more than 
to resist a flood; but one does not love a 
flood, even when it is nearly sure to be 
beneficial. It is human to think that al- 
though the rushing water will make the 
grass on the meadows richer, it may also, 
en passant, drown me ; and that if it does, 
it will do it with a most annoying, not to 
say insolent, indifference. ‘The prosperity 
of her people must please the queen, and 
the wonderful softening of their manners, 
as well as the improvement—not so visi- 
ble, perhaps, in the highest cireles—in 
their morals. But we can imagine that in 
her mind there is another side to all this, 
by no means so acceptable. Most persons 
share the opinions of their caste, and the 
royal caste in Europe is growing, if not 
bitter, at least pessimist, and feels its hap- 
piness materially diminished by the in- 
creasing number of assassins. No sover- 
eign in Europe, not even Francis Joseph, 
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‘an now stroll about his own capital; and 
as most of them are conscious of good in- 
tentions, and quite innocent of wilful op- 
pression, that change must to some extent 
make them either hard or sad. We should 
not wonder if Queen Victoria, if she would 
reveal her thoughts, would confess that 
she looked on the “‘movement of the age” 
with feelings Herbert Spencer would not 
share, with more of gloomy apprehensive- 
ness than democrats do, and with less of 
hope. Royalty can hardly gain by it, 
and every honest king must at heart sym- 
pathize with Kaiser Joseph's cold repartee, 
** Madame, mon réle est d'étre royaliste.” It 
is just possible that the queen, whose reign 
has been almost a separate era of progress, 
may at heart look back with tranquil regret 
to the time when communication was less 
rapid, when opinion was not so advanced, 
and when an English proposal to give up 
Ireland would have condemned the pro- 
poser to exclusion from power, as a man 
hopelessly devoid of ability to govern men. 
—London Spectator. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY FOR 00-EDUCATON. 

George William Curtis, in the Editor’s 
Easy Chair, of Harper’s Monthly for Sep- 
tember, says :— 

When Columbia College makes a Welles- 
ley bachelor of the gentler sex a doctor, 
and Yale signalizes her new departure as 
a university by making a maiden a bache- 
lor, it is useless to call the college the last 
refuge of conservatism. Yale, indeed, 
shuddered at her own act, which a true 
sense of honor extorted from her, and, 
shuddering, she whispered that her courses 
of instruction are open only to the male sex 
—ineaning, we presume, men. But much 
must be pardoned to sudden = alarm. 
Brown, however, meanwhile, proposes 
that, under certain conditions, women 
shall share her instruction. The phrase 
“last refuge of conservatism” implies a 
conservatism hopeless and obdurate. But 
a couservatism which yields graciously to 
the softening touch of wise progress, like 
a slope of evergreens to the south wind, is 
not an obstacle to progress, but an auxil- 
iary. None the less, however, the spec- 
tacle of the medieval cap and = scholar’s 
gown in which the willing President of 
Columbia sat repeating the Latin form of 
presentation, and of the young woman who 
stood before him to receive the diploma, 
was a happy blending of the old and the 
nev. 

The elder sons of Columbia, chiefs 
among the great Revolutionary leaders, 
might have gazed amazed at this later 
revolution, and have bethought themselves 
of certain Seriptural texts and familiar 
theories of the **place” and “sphere” of 
women. But had they been actually pres- 
ent upon the platform, and observed the 
composed grace and maidenly reserve of 
the young candidate for the degree, and, 
above aih, if they had known how amply 
fitted was that bonneted Bachelor for the 
Doctorate, they would all of them, Clin- 
ton and Livingston, Jay and Morris, Ham- 
ilton and Van Cortland, Benson and Rut- 
gers, have risen with the senior and be- 
loved Professor Drisler in his academie 
robe, and have hastened with him, amid 
thunders of applause and the staccato 
cheer C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a, to aid the overladen 
Doctor to bear away her heaped tributes 
of flowers. 

The incident was a sign of that gradual 
advance and amelioration of opinion which 
constitutes the progress of civilization. 
The test of civilization is the estimate of 
woman. Among savages she is a siave. 
In the dark ages of Christendom she is ¢ 
toy and a sentimental goddess. With in- 
creasing moral light, and larger liberty, 
and more universal justice, she begins to 
develop as an equal human being. The 
last century has witnessed the repeal of 
laws that restrained her development and 
denied to her fair play. Like snow and 
ice before the increasing sun of spring, 
prejudice and ignorance and consequent 
injustice have melted in the glow of a 
truer view of human society. ‘The same 
wisdom which in England has moditied 
penal laws, and emancipated Catholics and 
Jews, and enlarged the suffrage, and re- 
pealed the corn-laws, has also emancipated 
women, not only from unequal laws, but 
from the unjust views out of which the 
laws sprang. 

In nothing more than in the general 
view of the education of women has this 
advance been shown. <A century ago the 
standard of *‘female education” was ludi- 
crous. Within the century Sydney Smith 
tells us how absurd it was. But the 
siinple and obvious law of liberty has rap- 
idly raised the standard to its natural 
height. It is now seen that the sphere of 
men and women is not determined by an 
arbitrary edict or an ignorant assumption 
of the other sex, but as all spheres are de- 
termined, namely, by natural develop- 
ment. Before we can assert that nature 
intends that women shall do this and be 
that, we must stop insisting that our the- 
ory of nature shall be accepted as the 
will of nature, and permit nature to speak 
for herself. 

There need be no fear that the richest 
resources for the study of musie will 
tempt a boy who has no ear for time or 
tune to devote himself to the study of the 
science of harmony, nor will a blind man 
pursue painting as his profession. A man 
who has no taste for philosophical study, 
and no means to gratify it if he had the 
taste, will not betake himself to the pur- 
suit of philosophy merely because the op- 
portunity of study is offered to him. 
Still less do men desert the mechanical 
trades and manual labor and the profes- 
sions, simply because they may if they 
will, in order to undertake the work for 
which women are naturally more adapt- 
ed. Nor will women leave their con- 
genial pursuits merely because of the con- 
ceded liberty of choice. 








Opening to women every opportunity of 
instruction will not change the nature of 
woman, as it does not change the nature of 
man. It will only enable her, as it enables 
him, to become more truly that which she 
is made to be, and to do more efficiently 
what she is made to do. The Doctorate 
conferred by Columbia upon that gentle 
Bachelor was only a certificate of devoted 
study and of the ability to pass successfully 
a severe examination. It was not an act 
of gallantry, but of justice. Columbia 
College testified that the young woman 
had acquired a certain degree of knowl- 
edge, let us say, of astronomy. Ifa young 

. ~ 
woman has proved it to the satisfaction of 
Columbia, why should Columbia refuse to 
attest it to the world, any more than she 
would refuse to attest the same proficiency 
in the case of a young man? It is the 
knowledge, not the age, or color, or sex, 
or nativity, or previous condition of the 
proficient, which the diploma certifies. 
Nor will Columbia refuse to teach any 
applicant who shows the required qualifi- 
cations fora pupil. She reserves to her- 
self, as Oxford and Cambridge and Har- 
vard and Yale and Cornell and Brown 
reserve to themselves, the decision in what 
way, Whether in association with young 
men or not, she will impart her instrue- 
tion. 

Even the most absolute of ‘Tories, good 
old Sir Roger de Coverley himself, need 
not fear that the young daughter of his 
house will now desert all other avuocations 
which please her genius and her taste, and 
immerse berself in mathematics in order 
to win a Doctorate of Philosophy or to pro- 
ceed Bachelor of Laws. ‘The world to-day 
is a richer and a riper world than that of 
the troubadour and the crusader. There 
wus no dream then of learned women, al- 
though learned women there had been. 
Women did not stray beyond the pale of 
what seems to some dreamers of to-day to 
be their ‘*natural sphere.” Behold, a little 
later, the women of the English plays and 
of the English and French novels. Surely 
they are not dreadful Doctors of Science 
nor unsexed Bachelors of Art. They are, 
in fact, the women who are always the 
ideal women in the minds of those who ex- 
claim with caustic sarcasm, as they con- 


template the modern woman, A Doctor? a | 


‘Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


sachelor? 
But do many of us believe that women, 








so far as they are now—to use the word | 


that puts men to flight—emancipated, are | 


less lovely and feminine than the women 
of the troubadours, of the knights of Crear 
de Lion, or of the cavalieri serventi? 
uny time orin any country were there 
ever women who could be more truly de- 
scribed in Shelley’s phrase as Shake- 
speare’s women, so feminine and fair are 
they, than those who may to-day compete 
for the Doctorate or receive the diploma of 
the Bachelor? Has the opportunity of 
larger knowledge, of more various employ- 
ment, of legal equality, tended to degrade 
in any least degree all that is finest and 
rarest and most poetic and enchanting in 
woranly nature or womanly manner? 

No, no, Sir Roger, it is not that the 
young woman who knows more of astron- 
omy and Greek than you and I is less wom- 
anly than Juliet, or the ‘dear dead wom- 
en” who danced to Galupti’s toceata, but 
that the old barbarism still survives in us, 
and tries to imprison them in what we 
choose to call their sphere, instead of leav- 
ing them to the same freedom of choice 
that we demand for ourselves, and so en- 
abling them to be what Providence de- 
signed them to be. 
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A WOMAN IN JOURNALISM. 





Mrs. Clara Barnes Martin, 
August 9, in Boston, has been for eight 


years one of the most constant and valued | 


contributors to the Nation, which says: 
‘During the greater parteof this time she 
has conducted a well-known private school 
in Boston, for which she possessed unusu- 


In | 





who died | 


al accomplishments, and the idea of which | 
she had entertained before the death of her | 


husband, an architect by profession. Mrs. 
Martin herself was the daughter of a law- 
ver, the late Phinehas Barnes, of Portland. 
for many years editor of the Advertiser of 
that city, and highly esteemed for charac 
ter and ability. 
Nation were very miscellaneous, but she 
was early engaged to write collective re- 
views of novels, and to this rather thank- 
less task she brought the utmost conscien- 
tiousness, diligence, and sound and inde- 
pendent judgment. In its last issue was 
printed her final criticism in this or any 
field. It was composed on her bed, in ful! 


Her contributions to the | 


view of her approaching dissolution, and | 


she ended it only to begin the painful 
struggle with death which was to endure 
a week longer. Mrs. Martin’s acquaint- 
ance with current Continental literature 
was fresh and extensive, and she was one 
of the few Americans of either sex who 
have acquired a literary knowiedge of the 
Russian language. An article from her 
pen, about a year ago, on Turgeneft’s pri- 
vate correspondence, will be remembered 
with pleasure. She also, in her journeys, 
wrote admirable letters from the South and 
from England. She was the author of the 
standard guide-book to Mt- Desert. What- 
ever she wrote was marked by excellent 
qualities of style, great refinement, and 
elevated moral tone. We deeply regret 
that so cultivated and true a woman should 
have been cut off in middle life, though 
the loss of her husband and of their only 
child had long ago robbed existence of its 
charm, and left only high ideals of duty 
and usefulness to sustain her.” 
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““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smalj 
means can, by the ‘‘PecUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—prez 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER,” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know}. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. y. 
j YEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASs. 

ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Broruens. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family achoo| 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
Schools, business, and Rr an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'L ‘7, 


ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 29.10t 
Sale MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for th 
next academic year will be sent on application. 


YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

h SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary, 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory Schooi, 
Ilealthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. Catalogue and ful] 


For 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Co). 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COWLE NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
146 Dartmouth Street. 
ry “fy ; 
ART SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY, 
Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still fe e 
Studies «a specialty, Classes day and evening, 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate, Apply to or address as above, 
PRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 
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- Lactart 


= Assimilates with food 
~ Restores vitality 
‘Twenty five and Fifty 


cents per bottle 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a fine stock of Kid and Suede Gloves, 


rHve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
‘Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 


CURE Dandruff, Tleat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scalki-Head ani other Scalp diseases. 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. 
ARREST Falling of the Hair and induces a 
successive growth. 
RESTORES Vitality to torpid roota and Grows 
New Hair on Bald Places. 


UNSURPASSED #. Wwicisunsytie asi 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 “202°: 
many, of their own volition, nse it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, firesici. the sat 
2 RAL- 
isfaction of thousands, in ‘all parts of the country. 


, Circulars sent on request. 
9 Washington St., Boston. 
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Sold by Druggists, ete 
SMITII BROS., Props., 








“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

Susan C. VoGt, ( Woman's Journal).” 





CANFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER. 


Waterproof, warm, soft. 
easily washed, an absorbent 
covered on both sides with 
stockinet, and having * 
waist-band and gathering 
string, adjust themselves t0 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip | oll 
like other diapers. They 
have not the chilling or 1=- 
jurious effects of the com- 
mon rubber ones, and are 
indispensable for visiting 
and traveling. Highly re 
commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, — 
is specially prepared for this purpose. Guarantee? 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. be 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U. 5. a0 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cl 

THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
52 Howard St., New York City: 
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